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Sargent’s Portrait of 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Articles by 
HENRY VAN DYKE, BLISS 
CARMAN, ELIZABETH MILLER 


The Novelist in Theory 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, PHILADELPHIA 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR FIVE CENTS A COPY 








FRIDAY, | | Thomas 
THE 13th | Rg | W. Lawson 


The vital human interest, the realism and power of this love 
story, would make it notable were it by an unknown author. 
The fact that Mr, Lawson here makes his debut as a novelist 
will undoubtedly make it one of the most widely read books 
of the year. 








Frontispiece in color by Ivanowski. $1.50 


FIVE SPRING NOVELS 


The Bettina A __|The Issue My Life as 


Pri Sovereign Indi 
rivateers | By Eleanor Hoyt Remedy | By Edward Noble an Indian 


By H. B. Marriott! Brainerd By Slats Anan | Author of “The Edge of | | By J. W. Schultz 


Ci t 
Watson Author of the ‘“‘Nancy’’ Steel srcemecance. 


‘ en stories. | A study of 
cg cea sins Author of **On the Face A novel of the ; . 
of the Waters.’ human nature in 


A seayarn, A delightfully) 4, j,ovel ofmystery whic chee d. 
breathless with/Pumorous love En glish life— shrouded ‘‘Fish-| 


excitement. jadventure. powerful, yeterman’s Gat.’’ 
tender. 


$1.50 


The Efficient Life Birds Every Child Should Know 


By Dr. Luther H. Culick By Neltje Blanchan 

An ideal volume in the successful series 
of Poems, Songs, Fairy Tales, etc., ‘‘Every 
Child Should Know.”’ 





| Illustrated from 
| Photographs 
| 


$1.65 Postpaid 








Illustrated, $1.50 | Illustrated, $1.25 | $1.50 


A little book of common sense for the 
health of those living in cities under intense 
strains. 


$1.30 postpaid | 100 photographs from life. $1.30 postpaid 


Ready March 26th. PEARY’S “NEAREST THE POLE” 


The first full account of Commander Peary’s great achievement of planting the 


American flag nearest the Pole. Elaborately illustrated. 


Net $4.80 (Postage 34c.) 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WoRLD's WorK THE GARDEN 
IN AMERICA FARMING MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE &Co. NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


INSPIRING READING FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 
PROFESSOR CARL HILTY’S further “Essays on Happiness.” 
THE STEPS OF LIFE 


Like those in the first series these essays have a restful, uplifting charm; their tone is one of tran- 
quil reflection expressing the observations of ‘a spiritually minded man of the world.”’ Translated 
by Melvin Brandow, with a Preface by FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Harvard University. 
: we Cloth, 204 12mo pages, $1.25 net. (postage IIc. 
THE REV. THOMAS R, SLICER’S new book 
The Way to Happiness 

Offers a practical, sensible analysis of the causes of unhappiness and serviceable suggestions for 

the cultivation of a clear and quiet mind and a character which radiates peace and rest. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. (Postage tic.) Just ready 


Miss JANE ADDAMS S new bock 
Newer Ideals of Peace 


Miss Addams is known internationally as having sought to realize to the full extent of her great 
ability the capacity of social sympathy in the heart of Chicago's allied armies of the industries. 
Her new book “is the report, inspiring and ennobling, of the later aspects of her experience. ‘‘It 
is its spirit, however,’ continues the Chicago Evening Post, “that makes it one book in a year, a 
social study that embodies life as well as facts about life.” 

Citizens Library. Cloth, leather back, 374 12mo pages, $1.25 net. (Postage 10c.) 


~~: Mrs. dA. R. B. LINDSAY'S stimucating book 
The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of God 


Contains no cant and little theology, but a free, fearless, pungent, eloquent appeal for a strong, 
sane Christian life, as the vital factor in business politics home and church. 
Attractively bound, 218 12mo pages, $1.50 net. ( Postage 12c.) 
Professor GEORGE E. WOODBERRY’S 
Emerson  ENG.IsH MEN or LErreERS—AMERICAN SERIES 


A brief record account of Emerson's life and a still more interesting analysis of his work and the 
sources of his immense moral force and inspiring power. 
Blue cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, 75 cents net. (Postage gc.) 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON GREAT PUBLIC QUESTIONS 
Mr. E. PARMALEE PRENTICE’S 
Federal Power Over Carriers and Corporations 


A review of the practice, Federal and State, defining the powers of government; with a full dis- 
cussion of the history, meaning, and possibilities of the Sherman (or Anti-Trust) Act. “It is a 
thorough, painstaking and valuable piece of work,"’ says the Journal of Commerce, 

Cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, 244 pages, $1.50 net. (Postage iic.) 


By Mr. FRANKLIN PIERCE of the New York Bar 
The Tariff and the Trusts 
A clear untechnical statement of the requirements of the Dingley Tariff and its effects upon the 
consumer, With all the necessary historical information and an analysis of present conditions. 
Cloth, 387 pages, 12mo, $1.50 met. (Postage 12c.) 


Dr. SAMUEL E. SPARLING’S introduction to 
Business Organization 


The book discusses the principles underlying the organizing of a business, including, besides pro- 
duction, methods of sale, advertising, credits, collections, ete. 
Citizens Library. Cloth, leather back, 374 12mo pages, $1.25. (Postage IIc.) 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES DE GARMO, of Cornell University 
Principles of Secondary Education—ue Srupies 


He analyses and discusses the educational value of the high school studies, separately, and their 
best possible combination. He also aims to show how education for insight can best be accom- 
panied by the no less important training for efficiency. 


Cloth, 299 12mo pages, $1.25 net. (Postage IIc.) 
“The Macmillan Company sso 
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A SEALED BOOK 


By ALICE LIVINGSTONE 


Has a strong heart interest and is a book we strongly recom- 


mend as one you will enjoy. 
1z2mo. Cloth. With 8 Full Page Illustrations. $1.50 


CAPTURED 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING 


The scenes are laid in the Philippines and the interest of the plot 
is centered in a mystery which surrounds the heroine and which 
causes much misunderstanding between her and the hero. The girl 
is a splendid type of woman, unselfish and forgetful of her own 
interests; but it is just these qualities which lead her into a false 
position that brings suspicion upon her good name, and not until 
the end does the truth become known. It is an excellent picture 
of the life in the East and one of the author’s most skillfully written 


narratives. 
1zmo. Cloth. Illustrated in Colors. $1.50 


THE COURT OF PILATE 


By ROE R. HOBBS 

A story of Jerusalem in the days of Christ. It is a story of love 
on the part of a Roman centurion for a Jewish maiden, who, because 
of her Jewish training, for a long time refuses to accept his atten- 
tions. In the course of the story we have a picture of the trouble- 
some times that beset Pilate the Procurator, the wicked, devilish 
cunning of Malchus, the servant of the high priest, all under the 
guise of a devoted love for Judaism. It is an interesting story of the 
times, showing that human nature is much the same in all ages. 

1zmo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE CORNER HOUSE 


By FRED M. WHITE, Author of The Crimson Blind 


Those who like excitement bordering on the sensational, but 
free from improper suggestions, will find plenty of it in “The Cor- 
ner House,” which relates to the career of the Countess Lalage, a 
mysterious woman, who purchases a fashionable residence next to 
a deserted mansion with a dreadful history. How she was con- 
nected with it and how she is pursued by a ubiquitous police ser- 
geant is told in this tale, which abounds in startling situations. The 
course of true love nevertheless flows through this strange, eventful 


history. 
1z2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE WAGES OF SIN uwucas ¥ater 


1zmo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 18 East 17th St., New York 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Studies in Pictures 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FAMOUS GALLERIES 


BY 
JOHN C. VAN DYKE 





Author of ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake,’’? ‘*‘The Meaning of Pictures.”’ 
Illustrated. $1.25 net, postage extra. 


An explanation of the conditions under which the great 
masters are seen to-day; with many illuminating chapters 
on forgeries, copies, repainting, landscapes, marines, 
portraits, and other kinds of painting. 


PEER GYNT $1.00 


With an introductory essay by WILLIAM ARCHER. A new volume in the complete 
edition of the works of HENRIK IBSEN, edited with introductions by William Archer. 
Each volume sold separately. Eleven volumes in all. $1.00 per volume. 


“The topography is excellent and the volumes are of convenient size.”"—New York Sun. 
“These introductions will do much to reveal to the reader the spirit in which the dram- 
atist works.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


SHORT PAPERS ON AMERICAN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By ANDREW FLEMING WEST. _ Dean of Graduate School, Princeton University. 
75c net; postage extra. 











An able discussion of some of the most important problems of modern colleges, 
including such subjects as “The Tutorial System,” “The Present Place of Liberal Edu- 
cation,” etc. 


MADAME de TREYMES By EDITH WHARTON 


Illustrated in Color. $1.00 





This brilliant story shows in the most subtle, discerning and striking way the contrast 
between the French and American views of family relations. Madame de Treymes fascinates 
the reader even while she and her point of view are the greatest obstacles to the progress of 
the love story. The question of international marriage has never before been analyzed in so 
keen and brilliant a way. 


POISON ISLAND By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
$1.50. 
A tale of treasure seeking of a highly original and absorbing kind. ‘The individuals who make up the extraordinary 


band of treasure hunters, the clues that led up to the expedition, the discovery of Poison Island and what was found 
there make a thrilling story, brightened with the whimsical humor of the delightfully unusual characters. 


THE VEILED LADY and Other Men and Women 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. Illustrated $1.50 
The best new stories of our best story teller. Tales of adventure and romance in Stamboul, Venice, and our own 
country, told with the humor, kindliness and understanding that distinguish Mr. Smith’s work. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 





CLARA E. LAUGHLIN’S FELICITY: The Making of a Star 


Illustrated in color by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50 


A story of intense emotional power. The rise of an American actress whose talent as a comedienne develops 
through a series of absorbingly interesting experiences with all kinds of people and places. A love story in the midst 
of the emotional, picturesque, tense life of the theatre, full of humor and humanness, keen understanding, and the 
broadest, kindliest philosophy. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Spirit of Democracy 
By CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE 
Contains chapters on “Suffrage,” ‘“Taxa- 
tion,” “Party Rule,” “Immigration,” “La- 
bor Unions,” “Socialism,” and other im- 
portant themes. 
$1.25 net. Postage, Io cents. 


Tannhauser 


Wagner’s music-drama retold in English 
verse. 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 
A companion book to the same author’s 
highly successful paraphrases of “Parsifal” 
and “Lohengrin’—a _ pleasing narrative 
plank verse. Special type designs. 
75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Famous American Songs 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 
An interesting and valuable account of 
the origin of “Home, Sweet Home,” “Dix- 
ie,” “Star Spangled Banner,” and other 
beloved songs. 
$1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 


The Spirit of the Orient 
By GEORGE W. KNOX 
Dr. Knox—traveller, lecturer, writer of 
note—here describes life and conditions in 
India, China, and Japan from within out- 
wardly. 
$1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 


Every Man a King 


Or, Might in Mind Mastery 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
The latest of Dr. Marden’s popular 
books is a powerful plea for mental con- 
trol, the mastery of self, and the training 
of latent forces to the highest ends. 
$1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 
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CROWELL’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Famous Actor Families 


in America 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES 
Gives for the first time an accurate, com- 
prehensive account of the rise of the 
American stage, and the great groups that 
have made it famous. With 4o illustra- 
tions. 
$2.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


The Open Secret of Nazareth 
By BRADLEY GILMAN. 


An intimate study of Palestine and the 
local environment of Jesus. Full of color, 
enthusiasm, and enlightenment. Special 
type and illustrations. 

$1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents 


The Hope of Immortality 
By CHAS. FLETCHER DOLE, D. D., 
Ingersoll lecturer before Harvard Univer- 

sity, for 1906. 

One of the ablest summings-up of belief 

in after-life that has ever been presented. 
75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Prescott’s Works 


A new complete authoritative edition, in 
large type, from new plates. Special in- 
dexes, illustrations, and editorial work. 
The best popular text ever presented. 12 
library volumes. 

$12.00 to $36.00. 


The First Folio Shakespeare 
Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE 
The only popular text which reproduces 
the original First Folio of 1623. With 
full notes. New volumes: TwELFE NIGHT; 
\s You Like It; Henry Tue Firt; Mucu 
ApoE Asout NOTHING. 12 volumes ready. 
Pocket size, 75 cents each. 


CROWELL’S NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY JUVENILES” 
75 cents each. 


Joey at the Fair. By James Ors. 
By Harriet T. 


Meg and the Others. 


ComsTock. 


The Tenting of the Tillicums. By Her- 


BERT BasHFORD. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, NEW YORK 


Stories from Dickens. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


“CHILDREN’S FAVORITE CLASSICS” 
60 cents each. 


By J. Watker 
McSpappen. 


Stories from Scottish History. By M. 


L. Epcaar. 


Tales from Herodotus. By H. L. Havext. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER 


HUGO 


By ARNOLD BENNETT | 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top : : : : : $1.50 








A NOVEL OF MODERN TIMES AND THEMES 








N this story of “Hugo,” Arnold Bennett has 
adroitly contrived to combine two of the 
most popular phases of modern fiction—the 

commercial romance and the detective tale. 
Hugo, the central character, is founder and 
proprietor of the greatest department store on 
earth, a London establishment which combines 

ARNOLD every retail function. The action of the story 

sical begins with Hugo’s sudden infatuation for a 
beautiful girl in his millinery department; from this start, the plot 
proceeds to interweave until it accumulates mysteries within mys- 
teries and would puzzle the most inveterate student of the intricacies 





of crime.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





New York “‘Sun’’—Very interesting,—carries the reader along breathlessly. 

Boston “Transcript’’—The story is clever. 

New York ‘“‘Herald’’—If you want excitement, Mr. Bennett is the man for your 
money. 

Chicago “‘Inter-Ocean’—Decidedly out of the ordinary * * * Exciting reading 
from beginning to end. 

New York “Evening Sun’’—A clever tale. 

New York “‘Nation’’—It is as fantastic, as adventurous, as disconcerting as any of 
Stevenson’s inventions. 

“Book News Monthly”—lIf you want a thriller with a complicated plot, try Hugo. 

“Publishers Weekly’’—The plot is ingenious and exciting. 


F. M. Buckles & Company 


Publishers - - : : New York 
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THIS PICTURE FROM 


Size 8 x 10 inches. 


Neighborly Poems 

Sketches in Prose 

Afterwhiles 

Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury 

Rhymes of Childhood 

The Flying Islands of the Night 
Green Fields and Running Brooks 


= Armazindy 


A Child World 


=* Home-Folks 


His Pa’s Romance 
j The above bound in red 
cloth, 12mo, each $1.25 post- 
paid. 


Riley Poems in Sets—Greenfield 
Edition. Revised and _ im- 


proved, 1905. Sold only in 
sets. The above eleven 
titles, uniformly bound in 
sage-green cloth. I2mo, un- 
cut, in oak case, $13.75, in 
half-calf, $27.50. 


Old"Fashioned Roses 
Printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in blue and white 
cloth, 16mo, $1.75 postpaid. 


his poems about children. 





THE NEW RILEY BOOK 


While the Heart 
Beats Young 


Mr. Riley has selected for this book the very cream of 
The foremost child artist: of 
the country has illustrated them with great fullness and 
has caught the spirit of the verse in a wonderful way. ° 

Sixteen full page illustrations in four colors, more than 
twenty-five smaller pictures in two colors. 


Illustrated by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 
In a box, $2.50, Postpaid. 


a 
—" 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S OTHER VOLUMES 


The Golden Year 
Selections for the year 
round, uniform ‘with ‘Old 
Fashioned Roses.’’ 16mo, 
$1.75 postpaid. 

A Defective Santa Claus 
A Chrismas poem. _Illus- 
trated by Will Vawter and 
C. M. Relyea. Net, $1.co. 
Post Ioc. 

Riley Child- Rhymes 
With Hoosier pictures by 
Will Vawter. 

Riley Love- Lyrics 
Illustrated with over fifty 
studies from life by William 
B. Dyer. 

Riley Farm-Rhymes 
With country pictures by 
Will Vawter, 

Riley Songs o’ Cheer 
Poems of gladness, content, 
and consolation, Pictures by 
Will Vawter. 
The above four volumes, 
green cloth, I2mo, each, 
postpaid $1.25, or the set in 
a box $5.00 postpaid. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HIAWATHA 


With pictures by 
HARRISON FISHER 


Longfellow's great epic of ab- 
original American life needs no 
words of praise or exposition. 

Harrison Fisher's illustrations 
meet perfectly the pictorial needs 
of this most beautiful and romantic 
poem. 

There are more than sixty 
pictures in the book: many of them 
in color. 

Delicate tinted decorations de- 
signed by Earl Stetson Crawford 
blend and bind the whole and help 
to make it a most elaborate Gift 


Book. 


Size seven by ten inches 


In a box $3.00, postpaid 































The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow 


With pictures by 


ARTHUR I. KELLER 


This sparkling gem of humor 
has been the ambition and the 
despair of illustrators for many, 
many years. 

Now for the first time pic- 
tures have been made that will 
thoroughly delight the many 

¥ lovers of this classic. 

Mr. Keller has done them 
much as Washington Irving 
himself would have, if he had 
been the artist with the brush 
that he was with the pen. 





Size seven by nine inches 


In a box $2.00 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A Splendid Chance for 
Securing a Good Bible 








On account of a little overstock, we are offering the following Bibles 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A Large Type 


Teachers’ Bible 


Usual price, $3.00 
4 " Special 


Speci i 
=" $2.05 postpaid Price, $2.60 postpaid 
Long primer type, self-pronouncing, 
Morocco, leather lined, silk head band 
and marker. Containing concordance, 
list of proper names, and an index atlas. 


Reference Bible 


Usual price, $5.00 


Same Book 


Extra Morocco. Usual price $4.80 


Price ; $3.10 postpaid 


Teachers’ Bible 


Usual price, $2.15 
Special + 1.10 postpaid | 





Price, : 
. On India paper of wonderful opacity and 


whiteness. With maps, Persian Morocco, 
head band and marker. 


A Bible for the 


Home 


Cheapest Large Type Reference 
Bible Published 


COMPRINEREIVE 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 





Price, $1.00 postpaid 


Minion type, self-pronouncing, containing 
original and selected parallel references, and 


marginal readings; and a Word Book to the Self-pronouncing, cloth bound, Long Primer 
Scriptures, including a concordance, topical type. <A Polyglot Bible, containing a copious 
index, list of proper names and complete and original selection of references to 
gazetteer with references to the maps. parallel and illustrative passages. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE SPRING BOOKS OF D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


The Book of 1907. A second edition was ordered and doubled 







before the first was off the press. | Fourth edition now nearly ready. 


THE SECOND GENERATION 
By Dabid Graham Phillips Illustrated, $1.50 


A splendid love-story which has already gained such a flying start 
as a serial that it is sure to be one of the successes of 1907. 





Molly Elliot Seawell’s 
Latest Delight 


The Secret of Toni 


Cloth, $7.50. A story of youth, 
and France. 


Florence Morse Kingsley’s 
New Gem 


Truthful Jane 
Cloth, $1.50. The adventures of 


a lady as a chambermaid. 














A NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE CITIZENS.” 


THE ISLE OF DREAMS 
Myra Kelley r2mo, cloth, $1.25 


A love-story of To-day by one of To-day’s favorites. 






Max Pemberton’s Hall Caine’s 
The Diamond Ship DRINK 
Cloth, $1.50. A hair-raising Paper, ro cents. A remarkable 
budget of adventures. story that is agitating all Europe. 
Charlotte Teller’s W. A. Fraser’s 
The Cage The Lone Furrow 
Cloth, $7.50. A novel of Chi- | Cloth, $7.50. Beautiful chron- 
cago during the Haymarket riots. icle of a small Canadian town. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALES OF THE ROAD” 
BUILDING BUSINESS 
By Charles N. Cretodson 


Breezy wisdom by one who knows how businesses are built, and 
knows how to write fascinatingly. $7.50 net; postage 12 cents. 





Motor Car Principles The New Internationalism 
By Roger B. Whitman By Harold Bolce 
Lilustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage 10c. Cloth, $1.50 net; postage 12c. additional 
A text-book for amateur chauffeurs, J A brilliant, epigrammatic _ state- 
complete, accurate, fully ment of the world’s situa- 
illustrated. tion to-day, 


THE SPRING BOOKS OF D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
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It is very gratifying 


to be able to place before the public such books as Mrs. 
Rorer’s cookery books. They are not given to mere 
chat but are built on solid lines of helpfulness. Neither 
are they compilations. The knowledge they contain 
has been won from years of practical personal experience 
and hard laborious study. 

Mrs. Rorer to-day is the acknowledged leader in 
this country on domestic science. Her latest works 
naturally embody the best results of all these years of 
labor. For instance, her new Cook Book seems to be 
the last word on the subject. It is acomplete new book 
of 736 pages, telling of the things one needs to know 
about cooking, living, health, and the easiest and best 
ways of housekeeping. Her Every Day Menu Book is 
a helper. It contains a menu for every meal in the year 
arranged by months and days; menus for special occa- 
sions; decorated tables for all social events, with appro- 
priate menus, etc. Both books handsomely illustrated. 
All her books are dependable. Here is the list: 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book. Price $2.00 net; by mail $2.20 
Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book. Price $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book. Price $1.75; we pay postage 
Mrs. Rorer’s Cakes, Icings and Fillings. Price 50 cents net; by mail 55 cents 
Mrs, Rorer’s Bread and Bread Making. Price 50 cents; we pay postage 
Mrs. Rorer’s Made Over Dishes. Price 50 cents; we pay postage 
Mrs. Rorer’s New Salads. Price 50 cents; we pay postage 
Mrs. Rorer’s Canning and Preserving; Hot Weather Dishes; Home Candy 
Making. Price 50 cents each; we pay postage 
Mrs. Rorer’s Dainties. A wonderful variety of desserts, ice creams, cakes, candies, cocktails, 
etc. Price 35 cents net; by mail 38 cents 
Mrs. Rorer’s How to Use a Chafing Dish; Quick Soups; New Ways for 
Oysters; Sandwiches. Price 25 cents each; we pay postage 
Your bookseller has them or can get them, 
or you can order direct from us. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


10 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Ready March 2—A Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Four Feathers”’ 


RUNNING WATER 


By A. E. W. Mason 


The powerful story of a fine English girl who, loathing the life she leads on the continent with 
an uncongenial, pleasure-loving mother, decides to join her father in London. The grim 
mystery of her father’s establishment and the revelations that quickly follow develop an 
absorbing story of love, intrigue, and adventure. The scenes are laid in London and Switzer- 
land, and no novel has ever pictured more sympathetically the fascination of Alpine climbing. 

Illustrated by H. S. Potter. 12mo, 350 pages, $1.50. 


New and Successful Fiction 
THE LADY OF THE DECORATION THE TREASURE of PEYRE GAILLARD 


By an anonymous writer, * Frances Little.” A By John Bennett, author of ** Master Skylark.” 
charming little book telling the story of a kinder- One of the best tales ever written of acryptogram 
garten teacher in Japan. Full of gay audacity and the fathomed mystery of buried treasure. 

and genuine humor. Seventh printing, $1.00. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


DON-A-DREAMS A MODERN MADONNA 


A new romantic novel by Harvey J. O'Higgins, By Caroline Abbot Stanley, author of “Order No. 
author of ** The Smoke Eaters.”” A tender whim- 11.” “A narrative of compelling interest.” 
sical story, written out of the heart. 12mo, 375 pages, $1.50. 


12mo, 350 pages, $1.50. UNCLE 
WILLIAM 
SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN By Jennette Lee. Uncle William is considered 


One of the funniest books written in years. By one of the quaintest, dearest and most loveable 
Anne Warner, author of the “Susan Clegg” characters of recent fiction. ‘The New York Times 
stories. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. says, “It is good to know him.” 

12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 12mo, 293 pages, $1.50. 


By the Author of “* Present-Day Egypt.”’ 
ua: BASTOFSUEZ vm: 
By Frederic C. Penfield 


Here is a book delightfully away from the road of the commonplace and conventional traveler. 
The reader is carried through Colombo, the Ceylon hill country, Benares, Canton, Macao, and 


> 
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“*the world’s most exquisite building.’’ Itisa book to read for the pleasure of its fine descriptions, 
and,moreover, it is one worthy of the consideration of every American interested in foreign trade. 
56 illustrations from drawings and photographs. 8vo, 350 pages with index, $2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 







THE DANGERS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


By Robert P. Porter 


U. S. Tariff Commissioner, Director of the Eleventh Census, etc. 






An interesting array of facts and figures on this vital subject. Readable, suggestive, valuable. 
$1.80 net, postage 14 cents. 


If Lincoln the Lawyer 8 Yreaertex trevor Hil 
KA 












The book contains something new about Abraham Lincoln: 
the story of the twenty odd years of his life as a lawyer and 
how it helped make his character and to fit him for his great 

position. Fully illustrated, 330 pages, $2.00 net, postage 14c. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square 
New York City —— re 
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The Book News Monthly 





*“*A peep-hole into the 


Cur rent “=== 
« Literature 


EDITED BY EDWARD J. WHEELER 


a richly illustrated news-magazine 


has become, under its new editor, one of the most brilliant reviews 
of world-events ever published. As a contemporary says: ‘‘ Each 
number makes us wish we had nothing else to read.’’ It presents a 
dramatic narrative of the great events of the month and interprets their 
meaning. The thought-harvest of two hemispheres appears monthly in 
its pages, which are brimful of valuable information on Politics, Science, 
Industry, Literature, Religion, Art and the people who keep the world 
turning around. To the busy man and woman, it is indispensable. 











It comes pretty near to being the ideal magazine for every home. 






OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 






A handsome edition of Theodore Roosevelt’s ee zm 
great American history, The Winning of Baa” is} ene ane. win: ieee 
the West, bound in ooze leather and khaki, §% ENING i NG NING NING BAUR 





in six volumes, is given free to every new —& ST WEST 
subscriber for CURRENT LITERATURE. These ‘ 
six volumes are the finest literary product of 
the foremost international figure in the 
world. They are copyrighted and this edi- 
tion cannot be obtained at any price except 
in connection with CurrENT LITERATURE. 
Each of the six volumes has a photogravure 
frontispiece. The books are not only unique 
and beautiful, but they constitute a history 
of abiding value and of great patriotic inter- 


















est. They tell the story of the early Winning of the West (six 

pioneers, settlers, and empire builders as it volumes) .. eet e teen eeees Free -$3 48 

really was. Transportation of books. .$0.48 | ° 
(Size of Volumes 414 x 74 inches.) Current Literature, 1 year. 3.00 






The VITAL things said and done, those that really count, those that 
have power for good or ill, are what CURRENT LITERATURE deals 
with. This does not mean the heavy and abstruse, these are seldom 
vital. It means the things that have life in them, the thoughts that have 
feeling and purpose behind them, the events that affect human destinies. 


Published monthly, $3,0O a year, 25 cents a copy—on all news-stands. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. sEW Vouk 
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SOME IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS OF 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


WHICH WILL BE PUBLISHED MARCH 25th 





THE DIAMOND KEY 
AND HOW THE RAILWAY HEROES WON IT 
By ALVAH MILTON KERR 
Author of “Young Heroes of Wire and Rail,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The ‘diamond key” is a badge of honor given by the Superintendent for conspicuous 
service, and each chapter tells of the thrilling deeds of each of the twelve who won it. 
No more powerful tales of honor and courage have ever been told, and if any one’s blood 
is not stirred by reading this book, his is a hopeless case. 





HEART MELODIES 
Edited by MARY ALLETTE AYER 
Editor of “Daily Cheer Year Book” and “The Joys of Friendship.” 

Gilt top. Boxed. Net $1.00. Postpaid $1.10. Edition deLuxe, net $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 

Miss Ayer’s wide research, excellent taste, and unusual intuition in choosing gems 
of thought in prose and verse that cheer, encourage, and uplift, have become known 
throughout the country, and this volume will be a worthy and pleasing token for friends 
at Easter, Holiday season, or on any occasion for remembrance. 








FIFTY FLOWER FRIENDS 
WITH FAMILIAR FACES 
By EDITH DUNHAM. 


A field Book for Boys and Girls. With twelve full-page colored plates, decorations and 
fifty text illustrations from nature by W. I. Beecroft. $1.50. 
Children cannot too soon begin to know the wild flowers, and here they are told in 
a charming way where and when to look for each of fifty widely distributed common 
flowering plants; also how they get their namés, and how to know them from the re- 
markably accurate drawings of Mr. Beecroft, a skilled botanist and superior artist. 





DAVE PORTER’S RETURN TO SCHOOL 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 
Third volume of “Dave Porter Series.” Illustrated by F. Gilbert Edge. $1.25. 
Everyone knows that Edward Stratemeyer is the most widely read of all living 
American writers for boys, and he has now entered upon his greatest success. Dave Porter 
is the typical American schoolboy; a scholar, an athlete, and a good fellow. 





RAYMOND BENSON AT KRAMPTON 
By CLARENCE B. BURLEIGH 
Raymond Benson and his friend, Ned Grover, go to Krampton Academy, which is no 
other than the noted school at New Hampton, N. H., where Mr. Burleigh was fitted for 
college. We have had good books telling of the larger and more aristocratic preparatory 
schools, but never before one that so well told of life at a typical country academy of the 
sort that have furnished the inspiration for so many successful and distinguished men. 





fey 


PRISCILLA OF THE DOLL SHOP 
By NINA RHOADES 


Author of “The Little Girl Next Door,” etc. Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. $1.00. 

The “Brick House Books,” as they are called from their well-known cover designs, 
are eagerly sought by children all over the country, who will be glad not to wait until fall 
for a new one. The mere statement that in this book Miss Rhoades has equalled the in- 
terest of the other books that have made her such a favorite will be sufficient. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
93 FEDERAL STREET : : : BOSTON 
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The Book News Monthly 


The year 1907 promises to be the best for THE BOOKMAN in its 
twelve years of existence. Here are some of the special 
features planned for 1907: 


A New Story by MAURICE HEWLETT 


We take pleasure in announcing that “THE STOOPING LADY,” a new story by 
MAURICE HEWLETT, will be published serially in THE BOOKMAN in 1907, be- 
ginning with the January number. For distinction of style and aristocracy of touch Mr. 
Hewlett is second to none among living English writers. The appearance of “THE 
STOOPING LADY” in the pages of THE BOOKMAN is a literary event of much 


importance. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE THEATRE 


The story of the play from the playwright’s scenario to the finished production, de- 
scribing in detail every move in the campaign for success; planning the tours; the play- 
ers and their salaries; the ethics of rehearsal—in a word the complete picture of the inner 
side of the theatre. 


THE STORY OF MODERN BOOK ADVERTISING 


A series of two or three papers showing by text and pictorially the device by which 
the most notable books of the past twenty years have been exploited. 


ARBITERS OF PRECEDENCE. — Europe’s Social Registers 


How many of us have more than a superficial acquaintance with these books? The 
story of them—of their making, of the tremendous power they wield—makes a stirring 
tale of intrigue. 


THE EXPATRIATES 


I. The American Colony in London. 
II. The American Colony in Paris. III. The American Colony in Berlin. 
Tens of thousands of American men and women are living permanently in the Eu- 
ropean capitals. These papers will tell the story of these tens of thousands, what their 
lives are, what are their relations towards one another and towards the natives of the 


cities in which they reside. 


MONARCHS IN EXILE 


The modern world offers no figures more pathetic than the King and Queen without 
a throne. These articles, will tell of the Monarchs in Exile of to-day. 


THE MODERN HEROINE IN ILLUSTRATION 
THE MODERN HERO IN ILLUSTRATION 


In the making of the modern popular novel the illustrator is a factor hardly second 
to the author. These papers will treat of the lines along which the illustrators work to 
make the heroes and heroines of modern romance convincing in a pictorial sense. 


SHORT STORIES 


As heretofore there will be published several short stories during the year, and a 
high standard of merit for this important feature of THE BOOKMAN will be maintained. 


All Regular Departments of THE BOOKMAN 


which include book reviews, “Chronicle and Comment,” “The Bookman’s Table,” “The 
Bookman Letter Box,’ “The Book Mart,” will, of course, be continued. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW TO BEGIN WITH THE MARCH 
NUMBER AND YOU WILL RECEIVE THE JANUARY AND FEBRUARY IN- 
STALLMENTS OF “THE STOOPING LADY” FREE. 


PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR SINGLE NUMBER, 25 CENTS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY  fit'SBSOKMAN 
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The Book News Monthly 


A MAGAZINE 
FOR SERVICE 


“| The element of service is the motive power back of any 
true success, in the higher sense. The man, the machine or 
the magazine that has any other idea or principle is a 
miserable failure from the beginning. 


“| Time, brains and money are being liberally spent on 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, with but one idea in 
view—success through service. A magazine that adds 20% 
net to its yearly subscription list in one month, after having 
doubled its circulation in a year, must be rendering a real 
service to its readers. That’s the record of THE BOOK 
NEWS MONTHLY for January. 


§| Co-operation on the part of magazine makers and readers 
is always assured if the magazine first does its part. From 
the letters and expressions received daily it is very evident 
that THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY readers approve of 
the product furnished each month—and there are better 
things coming. Follow closely the announcement pages. 


“| Ifour readers respond as promptly and liberally to the ad- 
vertisements as they do to the reading matter, the advertising 
portion will also grov- by leaps and bounds. Some of our 
very best _news is often found in the advertising columns. 
It’s a mistake to overlook a single page or paragraph. No 
advertisement has been, or will be, accepted unless the 
elements of service and news are apparent on its face. 
Firms having wholesome products will receive a welcome 
to our pages, and we are confident that their messages 
will receive a thoughtfulfreading from our subscribers.’ 


| A three-fold co-operation of the reader, the advertiser, 
and the publisher will assure the lasting influence of THE 
BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, in its effort to uphold the 


standard of pure literature in America. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
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Some Special Features 
of the 


North American 
Review 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY I5th 


Political-- 
President Roosevelt as an Ally of the Money Power by the EDITOR 
Georges Clemenceau (A Character Study) by L. ANDRIEUX 
A Plea for the Filipinos 6y GENERAL W. H. CARTER, U. S. A. 
Acuteness of the Negro Problem ty EX-GOVERNOR W. D. JELKS. 


London: England’s Commercial Expansion; Collapse of the 
Education Bill; Mr. Bryce’s Qualifications; Irish Affairs. 


St. Petersburg: Stolypin’s Good Name; Why the Jewish Relief 
Bill was not Passed; The Justice of the Field Tribunals; 
The Coming Duma. 


Literary-- 
Shakespeare Against His Editors ty JOHN CORBIN 
Elizabeth Bisland’s ““Lafcadio Hearn” by OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR. 
Viereck’s ““A Game of Love” by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
“Gray Mist” by EX-ATTACHE. 


General-- 
The Real and the Ideal in Papacy by PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, D. D. 
Race Suicide. 6y CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
The Postal Savings-Bank by the DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


Why Casuistry should be studied by Women—A Suggestion to 
Secretary Root—The Passing of the Deacon—Education Per- 
sonally Supervised by the EDITOR 


Mark Twain’s Autobiography 


(Continued ) 
FIFTH LESSON IN ESPERANTO 


Price Twenty-five Cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, Agent in the United States 


Cheap Re-Issue of Illustrated Handbooks of Art History of all Ages and Countries 
Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P. R. A., and Prof. T. ROGER SMITH, F. R. I. B. A. 
Large I12mo, library binding, each $1.50 net. 










ARCHITECTURE : CLASSIC and EARLY | PAINTING: GERMAN, FLEMISH and 
CHRISTIAN. DUTCH. 
By H. J. Wilmot Buxton, M. A., and Sir Edward 
J. Poynter. P. R. A 






By Prof. T. Roger Smith and John Slater, B. A. 








ARCHITECTURE: GOTHIC and PAINTING : ENGLISH and AMERICAN. 
RENAISSANCE. By H. J. Wilmot Buxton, M. A., and S. R. 
By Prof. T. Roger Smith and Sir Edward J. Koehler. 






Poynter, P. R. A. 





WATER COLOUR PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND. 
SCULPTURE : EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, By G. R. Redgrave. 
GREEK and ROMAN. Re 
By George Redford, F. R. C. S. PAINTING : CLASSIC and ITALIAN. 
By Sir Edward J. Poynter, P. R. A., and 
SCULPTURE : GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE vents, deca nisven nests 
and MODERN. PAINTING: SPANISH and FRENCH. 
By Leader Scott. By Gerard Smith. 



















251 Fourth Avenue, Corner 20th Street, - - NEW YORK 


WORTHY BOOKS 
The Sowing of Alderson Cree 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
Author of ‘‘The Poet,’’ ‘‘Miss Kate and I.’’ 
With a frontispiece in color by Benda. $1.50 
A feud story of remarkable virility, with an unusual background in the mountains of West 
Virginia. Miss Montague’s story has a breadth of theme, a dignity of handling and an intensity of 
interest which will hold the reader, 





















Ready March 15. 






DIMBIE AND I A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 
By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY Told by the Seven Travelers. 
Author of ‘‘Hazel of Heatherland’”’ By DAviID BELASCO AND CHARLES A. BYRNE. 
Six illustrations by Otto Lang. $1.50 Many illustrations by Bleekman. $1.25 
A charming story of a young wife, who finds life’s | The collaboration of playright and manager- 
joy in the losing of it. A story of grave feeling, | playright has resulted in a book of fairy tales, 
relieved by exquisite humor. Ready March 1. | full of graceful fancy and gay charm. 


THE CASE OF DR. HORACE 


By JOHN H. PRENTIS 
Frontispiece. $1.25 

This unique detective story is destined to an immediate and lasting popularity. The origi- 
nality of the plot and the startling treatment of the narrative give this book a distinction shared by 
few stories of this type. 




















Ready April 1. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 










Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S, 


NEW AND INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





SOMETHING NEW IN THE WAY OF ATLASES! 


NEWNES’ ATLAS OF THE WORLD'S COMMERCE 


Edited By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW,, F. R. 


“This invaluable cartographic contribution to economic 


Society.”” 


geography.’’— 


“Bulletin of the American Geographical 


Now in course of publication, and to be complete in 22 fortnightly parts, 17 of which are now ready, 25 cents each, 
net. Containing upwards of 1000 colored Maps, Diagrams and Statistical Tables ano a valuable dictionary of the 
commodities of the world. Invaluable for business men, normal schools, colleges, public and reference libraries. 


Send 25 cents for a copy of Part I, containing a resume of the contents and scope of the work. 


prospectus free on application. 
A New Series of Reproductions of the 
TREASURES OF EUROPEAN ART 


Uniform in scope and format with ‘‘Newnes’ 
Art Library.” 
The First Collection Issved Is 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY (LONDON) 
In seven volumes, as below (sold separately). 
Size, 9144 x 6% inches. Ver volume, net, $1.25 
(postage 15 cents extra). 
The Flemish School The Dutch School 
Early British School Later British School 
Central Italian School Northern Italian School 
Spanish, German, and French Schools 

Each volume has about 50 full-page reproduc- 
tions in half-tone, a chronological list of the 
pictures in the gallery, and an interesting in- 
troduction written by a_ specialist on that 
school of painting, and photogravure front. 

Other Galleries to follow. 

By the Author of “The Princess Naritza.” 

THE CRUCIBLE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
By PERCY J. BREBNER (better known as 
“Christian Lys’). A novel of to-day. Illus- 
trated. Crown S8vo, $1.50. 
“A brightly written story of sustained inter- 
est.""—The Press, Philadelphia. 
For Reading Circles and Study 
STORIES FROM DANTE 
By NORLEY CHESTER. With portrait and 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth $1.50. 

An attempt to familiarize the poems of 
Dante much in the same manner as has been 
done for Shakespeare's plays. 

For the Reference Library 


WOODS DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 


From ancient and modern English and foreign 
sources, alphabetically arranged. Thirty thou- 
sand references, with an exhaustive Subject 
Index. In one volume, demy &vo, cloth, 
$2.50; half morocco, gilt top, $4.50. 

“An exceedingly valuable store of wise say 
ings.’"—The Beacon, Boston. 
“The best thoughts of the maxim makers.” 

—The Spectator, London. 

A Little Book on Logic 


THE ART OF THINKING 


By T. 8. KNOWLTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Independent thought, to a large extent, 
has been spoilt by cheap and ephemeral litera- 
ture and newspapers. As an attempt to reform 
this condition, the author, having in mind the 
youth who has just left school, and the young 
business man who desires a guide to the forma- 
tion of his opinions, offers this little manual, 
which within a limited compass gives rules, 
examples, and authorities for cultivating the 
habit of independent thought and observation. 


* * 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., : 





*.* OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
» Of all Booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of published price by the Publishers 


36 E. 22nd St., NEW YORK CITY 
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A New Historical Romance 
GERALD THE SHERIFF 
A Story of Early English History in the days 
of William Rufus. By CHARLES W. 
WHISTLER, author of ‘A Prince of Corn- 
wall,” _ ete. Strikingly illustrated by 
LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
“The author has made an interesting tale of 
swift action and high motives, and has told it 
with simplicity and dignity.’”"-—N. Y. Times. 
By the Leading American Exponent of Card Games 


BRIDGE TACTICS 


A Complete Manual of Self Instruction 
By R. F. FOSTER. With synopsis of the 
laws, technical terms, etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
edges. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Foster is the recognized authority on 
Bridge and conducts a column in the N. Y. 
Globe. In this volume he enlarges on the 
strategy of the game; and the difficulties like- 
ly to arise in actual play are all explained and 
provided for. 

‘*Memory is the Friend of Wit.’’ 
A New Work on Memory: 


HOW TO REMEMBER 


Without Memory Systems or with them. By 
EUSTACE H. MILES, M. A. 12mo, cloth 
gilt, $1.00. 

Extract from the Preface.—‘‘My plan has 
been to find undoubted examples of things 
which all or most of us remember very easily 
or surely; to examine why we remember them; 
and then to see what methods and means of 
remembering may be suggested by these exam- 
ples. . . . I have suggested for considera- 
tion just a few ideas which may help readers 
to find out for themselves what are the truest 
and best lines of memory-culture for them. 
It remains for them to develop and to improve 
upon these ideas, and to tell me where and 
why I am wrong.” 

For the Diffident and Retiring 
THE ART OF CONVERSING; OR, 
DIALOGUES OF THE DAY 


By the author of ‘‘Manners and Rules of Good 
Society.’’ 12mo, art linen, $1.00. 
‘Hereafter let no one lack for a word. A 

A ready-made response for every exigency in 

life.”’—Tribune, N. Y. 

The World in a Nutshell 


HANDY WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 
With 120 pages of colored maps of the world, 
geographical and physical, by BARTILOLO- 
MEW (Edin.). Together with a Gazetteer of 
10,000 names of places. 288 pages, size, 6x 4 
inches, cloth, net, 40c.; postpaid, 45c. 
“For quick reference on journeys, or at one’s 
desk, the book wiil be found most convenient.” 
—N. Y. Times. 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


James Whitcomb Riley’s Poems, 
$6.25 for a Set of 11 Vols. 


The largest order ever placed for the poems of this most lovable of American poets 
has brought us a thousand sets at less than half price—$6.25 a set instead of $13.50. To 
be sold in sets only. 

Each set consists of 11 volumes, uni- | Sketches in Prose, Afterwhiles, Pipes o’ 
formly bound in sage green cloth, with Pan at Zekesbury, Rhymes of Childhood, 
gilt top and ornamental cover design. ‘The Flying Islands of the Night, Grecn 
Every volume has a photogravure fron- Fields and Running Brooks, Armazindy, 
tispiece. A Child-World, Home-Folks, His  Pa’s 

The volumes are: Neighborly Poems, Romance. 


“Kate Meredith, Financier” 
Cutcliffe Hyne’s latest novel, 50c; by mail 60c 


A story of daring, mystery, love and intrigue on the deadly coast of West Africa. 
Other new fiction ready in this new series of copyright novels at 50c for regular 
Z2mo illustrated new novels by authors whose works usually sell for $1.08. 


Daniel Sweetland. By Eden Phillpotts. “A gem of action writing—no one who 
reads it will forget it.”"—Grand Rapids Herald. 

The Chief Legatee. By Anna Katherine Green. “A great mystery story of New 
York. The finest mystery narrative of its sort ever written.”.—New York World. 

A Rock in the Baltic. By Robert Barr. “A capital story for a train or any sort 
of a journey.”—New York Sun. 

The Man Between. By Amelia E. Barr. “No more startling story has ever been 
written.”.—New York World. 

The House of Defence. By E. F. Benson. “Several years ago Mr. Benson startled 
England with his first book, ‘Dodo.’ Now comes ‘The House of Defence,’ more bril- 
liant, more startling.”—Philadelphia North American. 

The Lady Evelyn. By Max Pemberton. “There is not a commonplace or unexcit- 
ing line in the whole book.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Rezanov. By Gertrude Atherton. “The ablest woman writer of fiction now liv- 
ing.”—British Weekly. 

Doc Gordon. By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. “The plot baffles the reader’s ingenu- 
ity and maintains his interest to the very end.”—Philadelphia North American. 


“The Great Republic”’ 


Formerly sold at $12.50 to $20 a set. 


Our Special Price for the Four Volumes 
Cloth Binding, $3.50 a set. Half Leather, $4.50 a set. 
Three-quarter Calf, $6.50 a set. 

“THE GREAT REPUBLIC” is the best and most vital American History, written 
with all the brilliancy of fiction, by celebrated Americans. It is not the dreary effort of 
ONE MAN TRYING TO WRITE IT ALL. Each chapter is the brilliant masterpiece 
of an expert on that particular topic. Some of the many contributors are President 
Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, John Bach McMaster, George and Hubert Bancroft, 
James Schouler, Comte de Paris. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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BRYAN 
EVERIDGE °° 


on the 





Not since the ardent days preceding the Civil War have the 
people of this country been so aroused over public questions. 
Never since those days of national life-or-death have prob- 
lems of such immediate personal concern presented them- 
selves to the people for solution. 





Problems 
of the 
People 










Every man that earns a dollar and every man that spends 
a dollar is interested in their settlement. Interested because 
his rights and his property are affected; because the prob- 
lems touch both his patriotism and his pocketbook. 


The READER Magazine 


proposes to present to the American people in concrete, definite form, each of the ques- 
tions about which everybody is now thinking and on which the next great political battle will 
be fought, and have them threshed out in a series of brilliant papers by the two men— 
President Roosevelt excepted—who have the ear and confidence of the rank and file of their 
respective parties. These men are William Jennings Bryan aad Albert J. Beveridge. 


William Jennings Bryan 

is the foremost American out of office to-day. His every utterance commands the attention of 
millions—his ability is unquestioned, his sincerity unchallenged. Appre :iating the importance 
and significance of these debates, the great commoner, tremendously in earnest and speaking 
inaclear, simple, straightforward manner, appeals to the reason of the American public. 


Albert J. Beveridge 


is a dominating figure in the Senate and in the progressive element of his party, distinguished 
by courage and ability, a student of statecraft, and a leader of hard fights for reform. Above all 
he is a forceful independent thinker, a trained writer, and eminently fitted to present the spirit 
and purpose of the administration party upon each of the living questions of the day. 

















Not since Webster answered Hayne or Lincoln debated with 
Douglas has there been such a momentous discussion of vital 
problems as THE READER presents in its epnoch-making Bryan- 
Beveridge debates. With subjects ofsupreme importance, affect- 
ing the very peace and prosperity of the Republic, discussed by 
party generals and learned advocates trained in debate, The 
Problems of the People series is both by right and might the 
commanding political event of the year. 


The Bryan-Beveridge Debates 
Begin in the March READER 
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307 Longtellow 17 


Messrs. Houcuton, Mirriis & Company, the sole authorized publishers 
of Longtellow’s works, offer the following new publications commemora- 
tive of the centenary of Longfellow’s birth. Full information concerning 
their many editions of the poet’s writings will be sent on request. Address 


4 Park St., Boston, or 85 Fifth Ave., New York. 











The Hanging of the Crane 


LONGFELLOW’S POEM OF THE HOME 
Lllustrated 7 3 Arthur I, Keller 





| 

{ 

| The edition is limited to 1000 

| numbered copies, of which 250 

{ copies are bound in full leather, 
with the illustrations colored by 


Ir. Keller has provided thirteen 
full-page photogravure illustrations 
which are exquisite in spirit and 
execution. The text is beautifully 
decorated by Miss F. W. Swan, 
no two pages being treated alike. 


hand, and 7 50 copies in cloth. Send 
for circular with prices. 





Henry Wadenesth Longfellow 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE BY 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
TOGETHER WITH LONGFELLOW’S CHIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEMS 
Professor Norton’s memoir presents the real Longfellow as his contemporaries knew him, and the 


° poems selected are especially expressive of the poet’s individuality. With two portraits, 75 cents, 
net. Postage extra. [Also a Lirge-Paper Edition limited to 400 copies, at $3.00, vet. Postpaid. ] 


















EARLY FICTION OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





SPRING 










A charming romance of modern New Orleans, 
with a lively plot. Illustrated. $1.50. (Mch. 9.) 


MARCIA. By Ellen Olney Kirk The story of a “land-poor” girl who goes to New York and has a most 


interesting chain of experiences. $1.50. 


THE WORLD’S WARRANT. By Norah Davis. A love story of an Alabama girl of the present day, by 


the author of “ The Northerner.” $1.50. (Mch. 23.) 


THE PRICE OF SILENCE. By Mrs. M.E. M. Davis. 














KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S “ NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA” 
will be ready early in APRIL 
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A NOTABLE NEW NOVEL 


Prisoners of Fortune 


A TALE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 
By RUEL PERLEY SMITH. With frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50. 





A captivating tale of adventure, sweetened and lightened by the truest of romances 
—the love story of Philip Campbell, the hardy Colonist, and dear Mary Vane, the 
adopted daughter of the pirate ‘‘Black Dan’’ Baldrick—‘Prisoners of Fortune’’ is 
certain to receive a royal welcome from those who like a real romance of the days 
when men loved as they fought, with all their might. 

‘There is the atmosphere of old New England in the book, and the hero, who is 
a born raconteur, tells his story with the gravity of a preacher, but with a solemn 
humor which is irresistable. 

‘The austerity of life under Cotton Mather isin sharp contrast to the brilliant 
details of pirates’ habits and adventures. Such a story as 
stands out from the ordinary, dazzling by its naturalness and 
convincing in its deft interweaving of history with fiction.’’— 
Alfred Ford in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


ORDER IT NOW 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, - Boston 





The Being With the Upturned Face 


By CLARENCE LATHBURY 


1zmo. Cloth. Beautifully bound, printed on specially made paper. $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


‘THE book is tropical, sumptuous, intense. Beauty and fragrance and gleams of 
light and visions of the ideal life charm and inspire me. There are passages of 
sound wisdom, exquisite beauty, and spiritual insight on the pages of the book 

I have read that do me good.— Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua. 


your book has quite fascinated me. You express thoughts that I consider strong 
and just. And I believe, like you, that the substance of human life is pre- 
cisely that primal energy, that virile faculty or power of enthusiasm and passion 
which conventional virtue condemns as an evil. Rev. Charles Wagner, of Paris, 


author of «The Simple Life.’” 
ME: LATHBURY is an optimist; he looks straight at the sun, and it fills him 


with light. He is aware of shadows, but they are behind him. He is a 
literary artist, and his book is a jubilant rejoinder to the doubt whether life is 
worth living. — Zhe Outlook, New York. 
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The most important feature will be an 
article by “Ian Maclaren”—the Rev. Dr. 
John Watson—on The Unworldly Note 
in Sir Walter. Dr. Watson is in Amer- 
ica at the present time, and has, within 
the last few weeks, been preaching and 
lecturing in New York and Philadelphia 
and their vicinities. As author of the 
famous Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush he 
is well beloved by English-speaking 
peoples the world over ; and we feel that 
our readers will appreciate most heartily 
this opportunity of having an article by 
him, written especially for The Book 
News Monthly. 


David Graham Phillips. 


As one of the series of special “Au- 
thors’ Numbers” the April issue will 
consider David Graham Phillips. Mr. 
Phillips’ work as a crusader in political 
and sociological fields will be taken up 
by Charles E. Russell. His biography, 
personality, and a criticism of his liter- 
ary work, have been prepared by Rupert 
Hughes. 


The Color Frontispiece. 


The April number will appear some- 
time in Holy Week. Therefore it seems 
appropriate to reproduce as a color front- 
ispiece Janssen’s very effective presen- 
tation of the legend of St. Veronica, rich 
in coloring, and deeply significant in its 
manner of interpreting the return from 
the Cross. 





Shakespeare’s Birthday. 


April being the month in which oc- 
curs the anniversary of Shakespeare's 
birth, Arthur Stringer’s article, Touch- 
ing the Lord Hamlet, will be a suitable 
feature. ‘This is a keen, critical study 
of a much-discussed question, and con- 
tains many new and valuable ideas. 


In Old Touraine. 


In April we will publish the first of 
two articles on the Chateaux of Tou- 
raine—In Old Touraine—by Anne M. 


Earle. There will be a number of beau- 
tiful half-tones illustrating these ar- 
ticles. 


Timely Topics. 

The leading article in this section is 
by Charles Frederic Goss, on An Un- 
saintly Saint, a study for which Fogaz- 
zaro’s novel, The Saint, gives the text. 


Departments. 


Regular departments will include In 
the World of Letters; Books for the 
Study and Library, by Talcott Williams ; 
The Clergyman’s Study Table; For the 
Readers of New Fiction; A Critical Mis- 
cellany; the Educational; and The Old 
Bookshop, with an article on fine bind- 
ings, by F. F. Sherman. 


Communications may be addressed to 
C. T. Chester, Managing Editor; Mrs. 
N. B. Carson, Literary Editor; H. N. 
Tolles, Circulation Manager—all in care 
of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 





OFFER NO. to 


During March we will accept a club of tnree subscriptions, sent to us at one 
time, by one person, for $1.00. Show this copy to two of your literary friends, 


not now subscribers, and see how easy it is to get them to subscribe. 
in this way earn a subscription, new or renewal, for yourself. 


You can 
This is the most 


liberal offer we have ever made and will POSITIVELY BE WITHDRAWN 


ON APRIL 1, 1907. 


The remittance must be sent direct to THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, 
and cannot be accepted through any other channel. 


3 SUBSCRIPTIONS for only $1.00. 
Mention offer No. ro. 
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The Bumblebee 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


[The colored frontispiece shows the work of a famous painter of child-life; 


this little poem is repre- 


sentative of one of the most loved of the children’s poets. —THE Eviroks ] 


OU better not fool with a Bumble- 
bee !— 
Ef you don’t think they can sting— 
you'll see! 
They're lazy to look at, an’ kindo’ go 
Buzzin’ an’ bummin’ aroun’ so slow, 
An’ ac so slouchy an’ all fagged out, 
Danglin’ their legs as they drone about 
The hollyhawks ’at they can’t climb in 


*Ithout ist a-tumble-un out agin! 


watched one climb clean ’way 

In a jim’son-blossom, | did, one day,— 

An’ | ist grabbed it—an’ nen let go— 

An’ “Ooh-ooh! Honey! I told ye so!” 

Says the Raggedy Man; an’ he ist run, 

An’ pullt out the stinger an’ don’t laugh none, 
An’ says: “They has ben folks, I guess 
’At thought I wuz predjudust, more er less,— 
Yit I still muntain ‘at a Bumblebee 

Wears out his welcome too quick fer me!” 


Wunst | 
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Frere’s Picture, ‘‘The Seesaw’’ 


Frére (1819-1886) 
was praised by Ruskin, as showing the 
coloring of Rembrandt, and uniting “the 
depth of Wordsworth, the grace of Rey- 
nolds, and the holiness of Angelico.” 
When he died Bouguereau eulogized him 
at his grave. Breaking away ‘from the 
romantic school of Paris—where he was 
born, and where he was a pupil of Paul 
Delaroche and studied in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts—at about the age of thirty 
Frére took his family to the quaint vil- 
lage of Ecouen, near Paris, and there 
began to give his natural bent full play 
in picturing scenes of the peasant world. 
To every phase of child life he gave ex- 
pression, and speedily became famous. 
Pupils and followers formed a colony 
there—men and women of all nationali- 
ties, Americans among them. With vil- 


Pierre Edouard 


lagers and confréres he was the most 
companionable and beloved of men. He 
received his due share of medals, and was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. He produced a great number 
of drawings and sketches. Many of his 
best paintings are in the hands of Eng- 
lish collectors. His pictures were usually 
small. The typical child picture here 
reproduced as a frontispiece was painted 
on a black walnut board less than two 
feet long. Purchased directly from the 
artist about a half-century ago, and ever 
since cherished in the same private col- 
lection, the beauty and sentiment of this 
painting are now generously shared with 
the many. 


The Riley Number 


If THe Book News Montuty for 
March gives its readers half the pleasure 
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it provided for its editors during the per- 
iod of preparation, the care that was not 
all pleasure will have a generous reward. 
One and all, we are deeply indebted to 
the authors who have so kindly con- 
sented to help in making this a “star 
number.” The affection that the Hoosier 
poet has inspired among his fellow writ- 
ers is here amply attested—by Dr. van 
Dyke, Bliss Carman, Miss _ Elizabeth 


beautiful periodical, and its text and illus- 
trations possess no small interest for the 
historically inclined. The inaugural num- 
ber contains a history of the American 
flag, with a small silk flag as a souvenir. 
There are also articles on the beginning 
of art in America, and on the first book- 
lovers in this country, with an account of 
the library established in Lebanon, Con- 
necticut, in 1738. 


Gipsy SMITH 


From a late photograph reproduced as a frontispiece to the new edition 
of the Autobiography 


Miller, and Riley’s old friends, Mr. How- 
land, Mr. Hitt, and Mr. McCoy. 


A New Magazine of History 


A new magazine, to be published quar- 
terly, is called “The Journal of American 
History.” Typographically this is a 


Gipsy Smith—Evangelist-Author 


The coming of Gipsy Smith to this 
country recalls that remarkable Autobiog- 
raphy which appeared in 1902. To-day 
Mr. Smith is the greatest English-speak- 
ing evangelist, and as such is known 


‘ 
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throughout Great Britain, and by Amer- 
icans familiar with his preaching. Since he 
arrived here in October, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago have extended the 
welcoming hand. Vast numbers have 
fallen under the spell of his wonderful 
personality, his captivating eloquence. 








PRINCE VON HOHENLOHE 

when published in Germany, 
created consternation. They have since been issued 
in an English translation, and will have an exten- 
sive review in THE Book News Monrucy for April. 


Whose Memoirs, 


Chicago cannot say enough in praise of 
him; his meetings there were crowded, 


his success remarkable, even from the 
start. 

Gipsy Smith was born in a gipsy camp, 
of gipsy parents. He was christened 
Rodney Smith, but few know him by that 
name. His mother died when he was a 
mere boy, and it was owing to her loss 
that the father was converted to Chris- 
tianity. The son followed his father, and 
his ‘enthusiasm led him to seek General 
Booth, who accepted him as a helper. 
Gipsy Smith first came to America in 
1888, and has been here several times 
since. His former tours have been inde- 
pendent; this time, however, he comes 
as a representative of the national evan- 
gelistic committee of the Congregational 
denomination. He also comes at an op- 
portune moment, and doubtless he will 
find great throngs awaiting his message. 
That he has a message is vouched for 
by the thousands of conversions already 


made; that he knows how to deliver his 
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message to a twentieth-century audience 
is witnessed by the people in his home 
country. One of the largest London 
dailies declares that Gipsy Smith’s ser- 
mons are the finest exhibitions of the 
possibilities of Anglo-Saxon heard in 
England since the days of John Bright. 

Mr. Smith will be in Brooklyn from 
March 1 to 15; in Atlanta, Georgia, from 
March 16 to 30; in Philadelphia from 
April 1 to 15, and in Providence, Rhode 
Island, from April 20 to 30. 


A Popular Artist Dies 


Strangely enough, death seems always 
to come into the ranks of the most prom- 
ising. Only last month we published an 
article in which Walter Appleton Clark 
was spoken of in terms of warmest 
praise, as an American artist doing some 
of the very best work in illustrating re- 
cent novels. His pictures for The Awak- 


Louis M. SWEET 


Author of The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, 
an important publication in the religious field 


ening of Helena Richie were highly com- 
mended, while the more decorative of 
his illustrations, such as those for Percy 
Mackaye’s The Canterbury Tales, are 
among the most creditable productions of 
their kind. 
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Mr. Clark was thirty-one years of age. 
He had lived in New York for a number 
of years, and died there. 


The Way Some Authors Work 


It is always interesting to know how 
authors work. David Graham Phillips 
rises at five in the morning, eats an 
orange, writes until ten, and sleeps till 
twelve. He then breakfasts, goes for a 
walk, and returns to his work, with 
which he occupies himself until any hour 
of the night that pleases him, pausing 
only for dinner. 


ISABEL S. MASON 


Mrs. Mason is a poet with the lyric quality predominant 
in her verses 


Robert Hichens also rises early, and 
writes all the morning. After luncheon 
he sleeps, and works again at night. 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, who wrote 
The Jessamy Bride, will not work in a 
study. His beautiful home in Sussex, 
England, does not contain such a room. 
He wrote his most famous novel in his 
garden, sitting in a cane chair under a 
tulip tree. When he wishes to saturate 
himself with the eighteenth-century at- 
mosphere he sits in a room in which 
every article of furniture was made in 
the days of Goldsmith. 
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Another Novel by Chambers 


Robert W. Chambers begins to publish 
a new serial in the May issue of “Apple- 
ton’s.” This is another society novel of 
the order of The Fighting Chance. 


A New Singer in Maryland 


The qualities of spontaneity and poetic 
imagination, which prevail in the verses 
of Mrs. Isabel S. Mason, have heralded 
a new poet whose gifts are not to be de- 
spised. 

Mrs. Mason is the wife of Dr. Charles 
Mason, of Clearspring, Maryland, a 
prominent physician. In her own part 
of the country Mrs. Mason is widely 
known and well loved—not because she 
writes pleasing poems, but because she is 
a woman of great personal charm and 
far-reaching sympathies. She did not 
start out to be a poet; she sang her 
songs because they came to her—natur- 
ally, unsought for, and yet too insistent 
to be turned away. Perhaps it was her 
husband’s interest in the new develop- 
ment that is really to account for the 
verses ever reaching print, for the author 
herself was most shy and diffident about 
this which to her was but a delightful 
recreation. She admits that she was 
vastly surprised when one of her poems 
appeared in the New York “Sun;” and 
she was even more astonished when the 
same paper devoted three columns to 
praise of the work she was doing. 

The readers of THE Book News 
MonTHLY may remember the charming 
lines on “Florence Earle Coates”—Mrs. 
Mason’s tribute to a fellow-poet whose 
verses have so completely won her ad- 
miration. As a result of this poetic ex- 
pression of her pleasure in Mrs. Coates’ 
volumes an acquaintance by letter has 
sprung up between two women who 
must have much in common in thought, 
and perhaps in experience. 


More About Pater 


There were some few _ important 
persons who gave nothing to the mate- 
rial collected by A. C. Benson for his 
life of Walter Pater, in the “English Men 
of Letters” series. But Thomas Wright 
has interested these people in another 
Life of Pater, which will soon be issued. 
Wherefore it is claimed that a really ex- 
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haustive biography has been written, in- 
cluding entirely new facts regarding 
Pater’s long and intimate friendship with 
Canon Liddon, Mr. Richard C. Jackson, 
Father Nugée, Dr. Frederick Lee and 
Mr. Richard Robinson. On this subject 
no previous writer has spoken. It is also 
asserted that there are numerous new 
anecdotes in this volume, some associat- 
ing Pater with George Eliot, Ruskin and 
others. The collection of seventy illus- 
trations is particularly valuable, many of 
them never having been published before. 


Who ‘‘Guy Thorne’’ Really Is 


“Guy Thorne’—man of mystery— 
seems to have brought American readers 
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It Was Dark, The Lost Cause, and Made 
in His Image. 

Of the two writers Mr. Young is the 
more versatile. Some years ago he wrote 
a popular volume of musical essays; and 
a book of history prepared by him is an- 
nounced for early publication. This is 
Christopher Columbus and the New World. 
He has also written numerous songs, and 
has composed several instrumental pieces. 


A Novelist Who Likes Roving 


Miss Mary Moss, author of The Poet 
and the Parish, thinks that the only re- 
markable thing about her is that she still 
lives in the house in which she was born. 
As a matter of fact Miss Moss loves to 


THE HOME OF ISABEL MASON 


At Clearspring, Maryland 


to a state of “confusion worse con- 
founded.” Just where the story of his 
identification with Filson Young—author 
of The Complete Motorist and The Sands 
of Pleasure—originated, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine. The misunderstanding 
has, however, grown, until some manner 
of readjustment has become necessary. 
“Guy Thorne is not Filson Young. His 
real name is Cyril Arthur Edward Ranger 
Gull—formidably and irrevocably. Mr. 
Filson Young is quite another English- 
man. Guy Thorne’s books include When 


rove, and gipsies have no end of fascina- 


tion for her. The gipsy scenes in her 
latest novel have been drawn direct from 
life—on the road. 


When Talking Becomes Painful 


W. Bourke Cockran, at a lawyers’ ban- 
quet in New York, deprecated long 
speeches. “He who makes short speeches,” 
said Mr. Cockran, “will never find himself 
in the embarrassing position of a friend 
of mine last month. 

“My friend, when a certain case of his 
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WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Whose mission work in Labrador has been attended with such great success. 
He is now engaged on a new book 


was called, rose and pleaded in a husky 
voice for an adjournment. 

““On what ground?’ asked the Judge. 
Your honor,’ was the reply, ‘I have 
been making an address in another Court 
all the morning, and find myself com- 
pletely exhausted.’ 

“Very well,’ said the Judge. 
called the next case. 

“Another counsel rose, and in his turn 
asked for an adjournment. 

“*Are you exhausted, too?’ said 
Judge. ‘What have you been doing? 

“*Your honor,’ was the answer, ‘I have 
been listening to my learned brother.’ ” 


see 


And he 


the 


’ 


The Grenfell Association 


The greatest imaginable interest has 
attended the lectures of Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell, who has been speaking in Phil- 
adelphia and New York on the conditions 


in Labrador. A Grenfell Association has 
been formed—to aid philanthropic work 
among the deep-sea fishermen of Labra- 
dor—and Dr. Henry van Dyke is presi- 
dent. The work has been making almost 
incredible progress; hospitals and _ hos- 
pital boats have been equipped, the efforts 
at rescue and the religious crusade have 
alike been successful. Little by little 
social and economic conditions are being 
improved, making way for intellectual 
and spiritual betterment. Within a year 
more than $25,000 have been given for 
the support of the project, and more and 
more money is coming in. As the Asso- 
ciation booklet puts it: 

$1,500 will endow a cot permanently. 

$1,000 will meet the annual expenses of a 
hospital launch. 

$100 will buy and transport a reindeer. 

$50 will support a cot for one year. 

$7 will provide a ton of coal for the steamer. 
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Dr. Grenfell is now engaged in pre- 
paring a new volume that he intends shall 
be a standard book of information about 
Labrador. He will write the chapters on 
economics, and the coast and fjords; the 
rest of the work will be contributed by 
professors in the leading universities, 
men who know their subjects. 


‘Charles Brockden Brown in Bronze 


When the Franklin Inn Club, of Phila- 
delphia, held its annual dinner in honor 
of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, in Jan- 
uary, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, the sculptor, 
presented the Club with a striking bronze 
portrait plaque of Charles Brockden 
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Brown, the first American novelist. This 
is one of the best examples of Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s art, and excited no little interest 
when it was recently exhibited in Bos- 
ton. Philadelphians ought especially to 
prize it, insomuch as Brown was a native 
of that city, and is buried there. It was 
but a short time ago that the location of 
his grave was proven—by Dr. Ellis Pax- 
son Oberholtzer, who wanted the infor- 
mation for his Literary History of Phila- 
delphia. Now we know that the body of 
3rown lies in the Arch Street Meeting 
House yard, in a spot unmarked. One 
must designate it: “Grave 16, Row 18, 
in the Southern District.” The date of 
Brown’s death was 1810. 


CHARLES BROCKDEN LROWN 


A bronze plaque by. R Tait McKenzie 





THE ijPorT WHO LOvVEs CHILDREN 


James Whitcomb Riley and a nephew 





James Whitcomb Riley 


As a Person 


By Henry van Dyke 


OU have never met him? Never 
even seen him on the platform, or 
heard him lecture or read? Well, 
then, just look at his picture, or a 
page of his handwriting, and you will 
understand why I call him a person. 

That clear, quaint, unconventional but 
most orderly script is a personal confes- 
sion. It follows no copy-book model. 
He makes it square at the corners be- 
cause he likes it that way; and he gives a 
grape-vine tendril to certain letters be- 
cause he likes it that way; and if he is in 
the humor he puts a bit of picture-writing 
in the middle of the page because an idea 
has come to him in a picturesque package, 
and he likes it that way. But he takes 
pains that all the writing shall be legible, 
because he wants you to read it, and to 
understand it—wants to put as much real 
talk into it as possible. It is not rapid 
writing; you can see that at a glance. 
There is a slight drawl in it, and a little 
hesitation here and there; pauses _be- 
tween the sentences, and sometimes in the 
middle of them; just a touch of sing- 
song now and then. It is not rapid writ- 
ing; on the contrary, rather slow; but it 
is easy writing, because it is perfectly 
natural, and like the man. 

Look at his head. Every outline of it 
is clear-cut, distinct, individual, and seems 
to say: “Whatever you are, be that.” 
This is no figure in a masquerade, no 
fancy sketch of a twentieth-century trou- 
badour, no grotesque imitation of a back- 
woods bard in a red-flannel shirt, or a 
barnyard balladist with a billowy beard. 
It is simply “the gentleman from Indi- 
ana,” just as he feels and as he is. He 
wears his eye-glasses in his picture be- 
cause he always wears them in real life. 
The lines of laughter about the corners 
of the shrewd, kindly gray eyes; the 
lines of pathos around the mobile lips; 
the lines of firmness beside the nostrils 
and in the setting of the chin—all these 
have been graved by the finger of life, and 
they are in the character as well as in 
the countenance. It is not the face of a 


“type,” it is the face of a person—such a 
face as you will see in some painting of 
the Italian Renaissance by Fra Lippo 
Lippi, or Ghirlandajo—a _looker-on 
standing in the midst of the picture, re- 
vealing in every feature his own individ- 
uality, yet participating in the scene by 
understanding and sympathy. 

Some men use their personality as an 
island. Others use it as a boat: it enables 
them to move around and see the world, 
without being lost in it. These last are 
the men of geniality—which is one of the 
qualities of genius—and James Whitcomb 
Riley is a person of that kind. 

Speaking of boats we are inevitably 
reminded of that famous comparison of 
old Thomas Fuller’s in which he imagined 
a wit-combat between Ben Johnson as a 
stately, ponderous Spanish galleon, and 
Will Shakespeare as a light, quick- 
moving English man-of-war. If we mod- 
ernized the figure, and set, let us say, Mr. 
Riley and Mr. Kipling afloat, what shapes 
would our fancy give them? Perhaps the 
one would be a trading schooner, ready 
for adventurous voyaging in strange seas, 
laden with all sorts of foreign and mys- 
terious merchandise, and redolent of 
Eastern spices; and the other would be 
a native-built canoe, framed for the ex- 
ploration of familiar and friendly little 
rivers, journeying with ever-new delight 
of discovery through the woodland and 
the farmland of Indiana, stopping with- 
out fail at “The Old Swimmin’-Hole,” 
and tying up at night at some landing 
place along the Brandywine within sight 
of a farm-house, where “William Leach- 
man” or “Doc Sifers” would be waiting 
for a good talk. 

Right here at home, boys—jes right where 
we air!— 

Birds don’t sing any sweeter anywhere: 

Grass don’t grow any greener’n she grows 

Acrost the pastur’ where the old path goes,— 

All things in ear-shot’s purty, er in sight. 

Right here at home, boys, ef we size ’em 
right. 

That was Mr. Riley’s discovery—that 
the soil of Indiana was full of the gold 








of poetry, if one would only stay at home 
and work it out. It took a great deal of 
resolution and independence to stand by 
that proposition in a practical as well as 
a poetical way; but the result has justi- 
fied the devotion. His dialect poems, like 
“Thoughts fer the Discuraged Farmer,” 
“The Airly Days,” “Knee-deep in June,” 
“When the Frost is on the Punkin,” and 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
From a portrait by F. H. Waltman 


“Little Haly,” are as helpful to an under- 
standing of the poetic, sentimental side 
of real life in Hoosierdom as “The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night” is to a compreher® 
sion of Scotland, or ‘““Snow-Bound” to a 
realizing sense of New England. 

The dialect! Well, that is one of Mr. 
Riley’s personal points. He has a theory 
about it, which he is ready to defend 
against all comers. He has written in 
prose about it. I must confess that it 
sometimes looks a little queer as printed, 
especially in a long poem like “Arma- 
zindy.” But when you hear Mr. Riley 
read it, it sounds all right and perfectly 
natural. After all, verse ought always 
to be read aloud, or recited, to get the 
full effect of it. Poetry is made for the 
ear, if it is well made. 

But it must not be supposed that all 
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of Mr. Riley’s good verse is in dialect. 
If that were the case it would not be true 
to the field in which he works. For peo- 
ple read Tennyson and Keats and Long- 
fellow in Indiana; they speak plain and 
racy English without the rustic trim- 
mings ; and their life is full of those deep, 
common, human joys and sorrows which 
are the same in every time and place. 
These also Mr. Riley has interpreted in 
his verse with fine simplicity, with vivid 
sympathy, and with natural music. He 
has never made the academic mistake of 
supposing that the real American is an 
aboriginal creature, ignorant and inde- 
pendent of all that was brought to this 
country from England or Scotland or 
Germany. He is not afraid to pay tribute 
to his favorite poets of the old-world. 
In such lyrics as “Afterwhiles,” “The 
South Wind and the Sun,” “The Orchard 
Lands of Long Ago,” “A Ditty of No 
Tone,” and “Ike Walton’s Prayer,” we 
feel the touch of one who has listened 
to the elder musicians and learned from 
them, but who plays upon his own instru- 
ment, and weaves new melodies out of 
the ancient themes. His landscape, his 
birds and flowers, his rivers and trees, his 
people, and especially his children, are all 
his own. He has seen them, understood 
them, and loved them. Therefore he can 
interpret them. 

He talks a good deal about growing 
old, but’ he avoids doing it. Living con- 
tg vy, and, spite of all troubles and 
ys, happily and hopefully in his 
State; a good citizen, taking his 
re in the common burdens, and show- 
in the affairs of life not a little of that 
pian, old-fashioned quality known as 
horse-sense ; cherishing and cheering his 
friends with hale affection and hearty 
humor—he keeps alive in his vivid, inde- 
pendent, fraternal personality that primi- 
tive capacity of wonder and delight and 
hope and tenderness, which is the heart 
of youth, as it is the heart of poetry. 








So, to-day, as lives the bloom 
And the sweetness, and perfume 
Of the blossom, I assume, 
On the same mysterious plan 
The Master’s love assures, 
That the self-same boy endures 
In that hale old heart of yours, 
Oid Man. 
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2 Riley as a Representative Hoosier 
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By Elizabeth Miller 
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stood next to the present building. 
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late admission that here is real English, 


purely spoken. He is not become so im- 

mersed in the atmosphere of the city as 

to efface all consciousness of open coun- 

try and far horizons. On the other hand, 

though one had a picture of the man of 

“Noon-time, ‘an June-time, down around the 
river; 

Had to furse with Lizey Ann, but lawzy, I 
fergive her,” 

one’s image will not be destroyed, though 

one met Riley in an English morning-coat 
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Where Riley went to school 





and eye-glasses. Representative of a 
State with broad and generous opportu- 
nities—which, therefore, developed to the 
highest strong artistic sense before abnor- 
mal wealth—Mr. Riley shows the results 
of a life-long holding of spiritual and 
world good in proper ratio, so that he has 
the presence not of complacency or of 
self-satisfaction, but of content. Even 
then it is the content which is the final 
resolution of the man appeased in ambi- 
tion and rich in immense experience. 

For this reason there is somewhat of 
the sage in his atmosphere. But this 
should not conjure up either a venerable 
or an unapproachable image of the poet. 
His inner poetic self has written signs 
upon him which he cannot conceal. Riley, 
the man, is as good to know, as satisfying 
to have at hand, as comfortable and as 
dependable, as his verse is. He does not 
profess to ignore himself in his daily talk, 
or to taboo “shop”’—the mark of self- 
consciousness in a writer—never is the 
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spirit of his poetry so illumined as upon 
his own lips. He is as young as his young- 
est companion, a most excellent comrade, 
with a range of humor from the tart to 
the benign, a practical democrat, and a 
firm believer in mankind. 

It is no wonder then that James Whit- 
comb Riley won his audience without the 
use of black type. He had a way of his 
own that was different from the methods 
of the older generation of writers, and 
from those who have their being because 
of display advertising. He has shown 
what an artist can do who lives up to his 
achievements. To read Riley’s verse is 
to be personally acquainted with the poet. 
The range of his sympathies is the meas- 
ure of his versatility. He has affected 
nothing, because all that to which poets 
aspire was native in him. He has not 
lived “in a house by the side of the 
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Here, too, Riley attended school, and some o1 his 
first readings were given in this building 


road,” and written of man and nature just 
because it was popular; he has not ca- 
joled the public in print and then ignored 
its extended hand; neither has he per- 
mitted a “temperament” to set him apart 
from those soul-satisfying things which 
are the consolation of other men for being 
just ordinary. In short, he is a double 
good to the earth in which he lives, by 
virtue of the songs he sings and the man 
that he is. 











Riley—Poet of the People 


By a Fellow Poet 


Bliss Carman 


HAVE been asked to say some- 

thing about Mr. Riley asa poet. I 

suppose it is because I have tried 

to write poetry myself, and have 
also written about poetry—though that 
would not make one a critic, by any 
means. 

Then there is another reason that al- 
most disqualifies me from making any fit 
estimate of the poetry of Mr. Riley. As I 
said when I promised to undertake this 
brief article: “It is too much of a per- 
sonal matter with me. I can’t think of 
him as a poet; I just think of him as him- 
self. At the same time I think he is about 
the only man in America who is writing 
any poetry.” 

That is practically all there is to say, 
but perhaps it needed to be said. People 
in general do not need to be told that life 
is greater than poetry, greater than art. 
And people who care for poetry and art 
and culture do not need to be reminded 
of the worth and value of those things. 
But it may be we all need to be reminded 
that art and life belong together, that our 
present habit of thinking of them as sep- 
arable is all a mistake, and that we ought 
to do all we can to bring them together 
again as they were in the old times. Art 
and poetry have grown artificial, anzemic 
and cheap through being separated from 
life; and life has grown vulgar and poor, 
sordid and dull, through being separated 
from poetry and art. 

This may sound mere pedantry at first ; 
but when you come to think of it, it must 
seem reasonable. Art and poetry were 
not originally exclusive and precious and 
uncommon things, to be enjoyed only by 
the rich. They were enjoyed by every- 
body and appreciated by everybody, be- 
cause in some form they were produced 
by everybody. Every workman ought to 
be an artist in his own craft, and so he 
would if he had freedom. But the cun- 
ning of art can never return to the hand 
of the artisan, nor the magic of taste be 
restored to his mind, until he is liberated 


from the bondage of commercial slavery. 
It is the commercial spirit that has driven 
art and life asunder, and will keep them 
apart until we perceive the terrible waste 
and unhappiness that spring from their 
divorce. For people will not always be 
willing to live without beauty. They will 
insist on having it, just as they now insist 
on having money. They will see that 
beauty and art and culture are not to be 
despised as things of small value in a 
practical world, but are indeed the most 
valuable things a practical world can get 
through its toil. We shall come to see 
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Called the West School at the time Riley attended it. 
This is the last school to which the poet went 


that these things belong to life inherently, 
that every man has a natural right to 
some share in them, and that they are not 
extravagant, fantastical luxuries to be 
purchased at will. 

Then, too, poetry in some form will be 
restored to men’s respect and affection; 
not poetry like the puny rimes of current 
periodical literature, which are produced 
so readily, and are so justly held in httle 
esteem; but poetry of a character that 
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Typical Greenfield musicians, successors to the “Old Band’? commemorated in Riley’s popular poem of that name 


shall be an adequate, rational, and helpful 
comment on life, sufficient, sincere, spon- 
taneous, intelligent, and universally ad- 
mired and revered—poetry such as a more 
sane life than ours once evolved, and must 
evolve again. 

Meanwhile, in this day when poetry is 
thought so little of, when it has come to 
be so artificial for the most part, and so 
far from any real attachment to living 
issues, Mr. Riley’s work stands out pre- 
éminently by reason of its naturalness, 
exuberance, vitality and sincerity. It is 
native to the soil, it is born of a common 
life, and keeps close to the common senti- 
ment of American men and women. It is 
always sure of a welcome because it 
speaks to us in a manner we can under- 
stand, and about things we care for. At 
the same time it is not commonplace nor 
uninspired, but is spirited, fresh, original, 
and full of the sap of life. 

Mr. Kipling is almost the only other 
poet of the English-speaking world of 
whom the like may be said. He is, of 
course, different from Mr. Riley in many 
ways. His themes and ideals and stand- 
ards and interests are all different. But 





he has that great virtue in an artist, a 
rational pertinence to life. He appeals to 
an immense audience—just as Mr. Riley 
does, just as Longfellow and Tennyson 
did—because he always treats of things 
which are in men’s minds, and in a way 
that is intelligible. In following the poetic 
gleam neither Kipling nor Riley has al- 
lowed himself to be led away from the 
solid ground of actual life into the inter- 
minable marshes of ineffectual dream. 
Their work has always plenty of idealism, 
plenty of imagination, plenty of sensuous 
beauty, and yet it is never trivial, insig- 
nificant, nor hard to understand. It is 
never over our heads, nor aside from hu- 
man interests, and yet it has all the vigor 
and emotional abandon that we could ask 
for. 

Poets, particularly minor poets, often 
fail for one of two reasons. If they are 


sincere they are apt to withdraw them- 
selves from an indifferent world and in- 
dulge their wayward fancy in a dreamy, 
unintelligible rapture, fitting rimes which 
can never command an audience, because 
they have no bearing upon universal ex- 
perience and sentiment. 


If they are in- 
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sincere they pay so much heed to what 
the world wants, that they lose all dignity 
and influence. 

Poets of happier fortune are those who 
are sane enough not to quarrel with a 
topsy-turvy world, and at the same time 
are of too noble a spirit to sacrifice their 
allegiance to beauty and truth. They live 
close to the deep, loving, foolish old heart 
of humanity, yet never disregard the inti- 
mations that seem divinely wise and law- 
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Mr. Riley is one of these happy person- 
alities, a poet who has always followed 
the fine authentic promptings of his own 
genius, and yet has never got far away 
from the great trend of common human 
interests and emotions. His poetry has 
imagination in abundance, gaiety, fanciful- 
ness, and originality, and at the same time 
is free from the vagaries of wilfulness and 
the futile affectations which stultify the 
work of so many clever men. With all 
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In Brandywine Creek. Sadly changed since the days when Riley frequented the spot 


ful to their own quiet judgment. The 
secret of their success is not only that 
they keep the lantern of inspiration burn- 
ing clear, but that they use it for lighting 
the dusty road before them—not for 
flighty excursions into impenetrable 
thickets and over quaking bogs. Such 
poets are among the sanest and most 
helpful of mortals, though they be credu- 
lous, child-hearted dreamers all their lives. 
It will readily be admitted, I think, that 


his whimsical caprices of fancy he never 
does violence to common sense; and with 
all his shrewd humor and sanity he is 
never without the inevitable spark of 
imagination which makes poetry what it 
is. He is one of the most admirable of 
poets because of his humanity, and one 
of the most lovable of men because of that 
perennial spring of youthful poetic fancy 
which has never been quenched in world- 
liness or dismay. 





Riley the Humorist 


Whimsical in Conversation 


By Hewitt Hanson Howland 


HE humor of some men is tangible ; 
you can lay hold of it and take it 
home and embalm it in the amber 
of the family circle. Mr. Riley’s 

humor is no such palpable thing. Elusive 
as a fairy, and as fragile as thistle-down, 
it is as impossible to catch, by any ar- 
rangement of words, the real Riley humor 
as it is to paint a perfume. Of course his 
sayings and his stories are everywhere 
remembered and repeated. “As Riley 
says” is the best preface a Hoosier has 
to offer. But between telling what Riley 
says and hearing Riley say it there is a 
great gulf fixed. As it is personality that 
makes one man’s literary style differ from 
another’s, so is it personality that makes 
Riley-humor Riley’s humor, his and no 
one’s else. Not alone the outward and 
visible signs; not the quick turn and 
flash of the eye, not the lifting of the 
left brow, nor the dropping of the black- 
rimmed glasses; not the dawn of ap- 
proaching laughter, nor the inimitable 
turning of the head—but beyond ll 
these there is a humorous aura that sur- 
rounds him and characterizes all he says. 

As a maker and teller of stories Mr. 
Riley is incomparable. He was born with 
the gift. Never too many, never too long, 
always suited to the moment and fitted 
to the scene, his story-punctuated conver- 
sation is ever a delight. His method of 
introduction is original and artistic. There 
are never any “that reminds me” or “you 
remember” beginnings, but with a ful! ap- 
preciation of the value of a good opening 
sentence he will say: “When Bony Meak”’ 
(that’s a typical Riley name) “was first 
assistant postmaster at Idaville he used to 
tell, etc.".— Bony gets the credit, you 
see, and Riley a heartier laugh for having 
given it to him. But anecdote is not the 
real distinguishing feature of Mr. Riley’s 
humor. Other men tell good stories, and 
tell them well. It is in the making of 
phrases, the building of similes and com- 
parisons, the construction of brief charac- 
terizations, all while you wait, that Mr. 
Riley’s humor differentiates itself from 


the rest of the world’s humor. His ability 
to make, instantly, a humorous compar- 
ison, one that hits off an individual or pic- 
tures a situation, is boundless. In spite 
of a determination not to inject any Riley- 
ana into this inadequate fragment the 
temptation to illustrate by quotation this 
aptitude for original comparison is too 
great to be resisted. One example, how- 
ever, must serve. In speaking of a dap- 
per little gentleman with beady eyes, a 
pointed beard, and a habit of cocking his 
head on one side, Riley remarked that he 
looked like a “Tom-tit on a pump han- 
dle.” This is a fair sample of the kind of 
thing that always enlivens a Riley conver- 
sation. Always stingless, always kindly, 
he turns to the simple human things here 
at home, and by his mirth-provoking 
genius transforms them into so many up- 
roarious laughs. It is probably true 
enough and fair to call Mr. Riley’s humor 
unsophisticated. For it is not the glitter- 
ing epigram nor the stinging social satire 
that delights him, but the homely charac- 
terization, the humor of childhood, the 
jest that is racy of the soil. 

One, and really only one type of his 
fellowman does the poet ever hold up 
even to the gentlest ridicule. This is the 
unctuous, over-cheerful, word-mouthing, 
flabby-faced citizen who condescendingly 
tells Providence, in flowery and well- 
rounded periods, where to get off. To 
represent this type Mr. Riley has invented 
“Brother Brightwaters,” whom he laugh- 
ingly impersonates, and for whom he has 
manufactured a most marvelous vocabu- 
lary. Only to a few has he introduced 
“Brother Brightwaters,” but to these the 
mellifluous, soft-spoken, hypocritical gen- 
tleman is a great joy. 

These few words, touching only the 
spoken Riley-humor, do not so much as 
scratch the surface of the subject; but, 
such as they are, they are set down with 
affection and appreciation for what some 
one has cleverly called the “Jim side of 
Riley.” 





More About the Riley Humor 


By Samuel 


O man with any sense of humor 

would try to define Mr. Riley’s 

humor. When the last trump 

blows there will be two things still 
mocking the encyclopedists—the eternal 
feminine and the eternal Riley. 

Riley's humor is eternal, perpetually 
new, in its variety infinite, and never to 
be pinned down by any set classification. 
This has been said of other Yoricks in 
other days; many a lesser celebrity has 
had his audience that hung on his words; 
but not one of the millions who have read 
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Riley’s poems will name another author 
whose wit has such unfailing freshness, 
such a quality of unexpectedness. And 
yet the poor editor is asked to describe 
this dancing, lightsome, elusive elf! And 
stolid beast of burden that the editor is, 
he must display to the world his own lack 
of what Mr. Charles Belmont Davis calls 
the essential sense, and attempt to corral 
quicksilver. 

Most of all, one would say, Riley’s 
humor is elfish. The pixy, the elf-child, 
is his favorite réle—for it is a trite truth 
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that Riley, had he entered the dramatic 
profession, might easily have become its 
idol; and no less true that he loves even 
yet to “play being somebody else’”—and 
the quirks and quiddities of thought, the 
sly twinkle of an all-observing eye, and 
the fondness for mimicry, all seem parts 
of the humor of an elfin spirit. And 
when one has grown to know Mr. Riley 
this trait thereafter always seems the 
most characteristic. Sargent’s painting, 
which I consider the best extant, once 
seemed to a certain critic—who at the 
time knew Mr. Riley but slightly—to be a 
poor portrait; but as the face of “Benj. 
F. Johnson, of Boone,” became more fa- 
miliar to him, he realized that the eyes of 
the artist had seen more clearly than those 
of the ordinary observer, and that the 
artist’s hand had recognized the genius 
loci and had acknowledged the presence 
of the shy elfin deity that dwelt beneath 
the threshold. Sargent’s portrait of Riley 
is of a piece with those portraits, by Rae- 
burn, of Scotch celebrities, before which 
Stevenson loved to linger. There sits the 
living Riley; reflecting with an inward 
mirth on some “‘idees,”’ and—with all love 
let us say it— 
: jest a-settin’ thare 
Hatchin’ out more devilment! 


Or perhaps he is 


only jest 
Sorto’ speckillatun on 
Whare old summertimes is gone, 
And ’bout things that he loved best 
When a youngster! 


And-sir! blame ef tear and laugh 

Didn’t ketch him half and half! 

There is a perpetual joy in wondering 
what those cogitations are about. A fancy 
that gives birth to such quaint imaginings 
as: “When I open the door it always 
whines like somebody had stepped on its 
knob;” or refers to the countenances 
of passers-by in a strange city as being 
scrutinized “as critically as a splinter in 
the thumb of a near-sighted man,” is a 
fancy that has inexhaustible possibilities 
for humorous utterance. Happy they 
whose good fortune lets them watch Mr. 
Riley putting into practice his “Thoughts 
on a Pore Joke”: 
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I like fun—and I like jokes 

*Bout as well as most o’ folks!— 
Like my joke, and like my fun;— 

But a joke, I’ll state right here, 

’S got some p’int—er I don’t keer 
Fer no joke that hain’t got none.— 

I hain’t got no use, !’ll say, 

Fer a pore joke, anyway! 

F’rinstunce, now, when some folks gits 

To relyin’ on theyr wits, 

Ten to one they git too smart 

And spile, it all, right at the start! 

Feller wants to jest go slow 

And do his thinkin’ first, you know. 

’F I can’t thing up somepin’ good, 

I set still and chaw my cood! 

’F you think nothin’—jest keep on, 

But don’t say it—er you're gone! 

He has let this fancy roam, all untamed 
and wild of wing, through one whole 
book, The Flying Islands of the Night. 
This volume, a fantasia of Spirkland 
and its inhabitants, contains some of Mr. 
Riley’s most musical verse—lyrics written 
first and last “for the song’s sake,” 
whether filled with strange beauty or most 
delicious and elfish foolery. In it, and in 
the Spirk and Wunk Rhymes, he humors 
to the top of its bent his fondness for the 
bizarre and the odd in coining words and 
images. 

This is the elfinly humorous réle that 
Mr. Riley loves oftenest to make his ; two 
favorite other humorous characterizations 
are those of The Child Natural and The 
Old Man. It is unnecessary to explain 
either; in his published writings they 
have made him beloved by millions, and 
in his intimate conversations beloved by 
all who know him. His humor is en- 
shrined, as best mortal chronicles may, in 
the Sargent portrait and in the Salutation 
to Benj. F. Johnson: 


Now, honestly confess: 
Is an old man any less 
Than the little child we bless 

And caress when we can? 
Isn’t age but just a place 
Where you mask the childish face 
To preserve its inner grace, 

Old Man? 


Hasn’t age a truant day, 

Just as that you went astray 

In the wayward, restless way, 

When, brown with dust and tan, 

Your roguish face essayed, 

In solemn masquerade, 

To hide the smile it made, 

Old Man? 





Mr. Riley as a Public Reader 


By An Old Friend and Colleague 


George C. Hitt 


HE present generation does not 
know—it cannot know—the great- 
ness of Mr. Riley as a reader. He 
developed that talent as his genius 

grew in poetry, and for years before he 
found a public to buy and enjoy his books 


some people of Indiana he later trans- 
muted into poetry, and unconsciously be- 
gan to impersonate the characters that 
marshaled themselves in his fertile brain. 

He began in the humblest way to read 


his own work, at rural church entertain- 





RILEY WITH EUGENE FIELD AND BILL NYE 


he had charmed multitudes with readings 
from his own work. In fact this outlet 
was for him a most natural one, because 
he was born an actor as well as a poet. 
His imagination drifted easily into dra- 
matic channels, and what he saw and 
heard as a boy among the homely, whole- 


ments, at school exhibitions, at Old Set- 
tlers’ meetings, at Grand Army reunions, 
and at “The Literary.” His vein of hu- 
mor was delicious, and the smiles he 
evoked were near neighbors to the pathos 
that he knew always mingled with the 
varied phases of life. His observation 
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was of the keenest sort, and no peculiar- 
ity of speech or manner escaped him in the 
simple walks he trod. Many of his well- 
known poems were offered to Indiana au- 
diences long before they got into print, 
and nearly all his humorous prose sketches 
were familiar to his friends here at home 
before they delighted audiences else- 
where. His best poems were first printed 
in the newspapers, and were widely cop- 
ied; but he was even then strong on the 
platform as the interpreter of his own 
product. The lecture bureaus finally 
awoke to the fact that he was desirable, 
and for season after season he had for his 
field most of the United States. He ap- 
peared in combination with Edgar Wilson 
Nye (“Bill Nye’) for two seasons, and 
at many notable entertainments alternated 
with his friends Mark Twain, Eugene 
Field, and Robert J. Burdette—to the last 
of whom he has always felt indebted for 
his introduction to the broader field 
opened to him through the lecture bureau. 
But he has never been dependent upon 
help, being able to furnish a whole even- 
ing’s program by himself. 

In reading, his selections, both prose 
and verse, are always varied, and require 
careful memorizing ; but no pains are ever 
spared by him, exhausting as it has often 
been, in presenting his thought and action 
to his hearers. His manners are pleasing, 
his gestures graceful, and his voice, 
though not strong, is so used and con- 
trolled as to reach clearly the uttermost 
parts of the largest auditoriums. It is 
musical and agreeable, and has been espe- 
cially trained for the presentation of 
children’s and varied dialect parts. In 
his serious work there is no note he can- 
not strike with it to awaken emotions of 
joy, of peace, of love, of patriotism. Al- 
though faultlessly dressed one never 
thinks of him other than in the character 
he presents. He is the plain old farmer, 
or the self-conscious pedagogue discours- 
ing on the peanut, or the natural child 
telling the bear story ; and his hearers for- 
get conventionalities and go with him to 
the fields and streams, go into the humble 
homes of the country folk, and follow him 
into the company of children, who always 
have been dear to him. He cannot help 
talking in character. Among his intimates 
in private life he frequently drops into 
homely dialect, without apparent effort, 
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and tells stories to children in their own 
vernacular that are altogether delightful. 

Like Dickens he has strong dramatic 
instincts, and might have made a name as 
an actor if he had not chosen to devote 
himself to poetry. Dickens has always 
been a favorite author with him, and may 
have had some influence on his career, 
The great Englishman read from his own 
books, and as a boy Mr. Riley had dreams 
that he, too, would some day follow that 
example. He read how the novelist exer- 
cised such wonderful power over audi- 
ences in the East, during his memorable 
trip to this country in the late sixties— 
especially in Boston, where in Tremont 
Temple he delighted the most cultured 
people of that city. This inspiration 
haunted the Hoosier Poet; and when, in 
1882, he stood in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, on the very spot where Dickens 
scored one of his greatest triumphs, and 
looked at the audience packed to the 
dome, ready to listen to him, it was a 
proud moment of realization of hope, and 
filled him with joyful emotion. Boston 
appreciated him then and afterward, and 
every other large city in the country, save 
those on the Pacific slope, which he never 
visited, has been enthusiastic over his per- 
formances. He has been the guest at the 
White House of every President for the 
past quarter of a century, and has 
charmed all Washington, in its public 
halls, with his wonderful interpretations 
of things lovely and of best report out of 
his own beloved region. 

Of late years Mr. Riley has appeared 
less and less as a reader, though he is still 
in great demand. The public of to-day 
must enjoy him through his books; but 
alas, the pity of it, how much is missed! 
Sweet is the memory of him as he read 
in years gone by “That Old Sweetheart 
of Mine,” “The Peanut Story,’ lhe 
Tree- Toad, ” “Squire Hawkins’s Story,’ 

“Nothin’ to Say,” “Old Glory,” “T ines 
fer the Discuraged Farmer,’ “Out to 
Old Aunt Mary’s,” “Good Bye, Jim,” and 
many others whose titles crowd the mind. 
To those who have sat under his spell 
there comes a feeling of gratitude for the 
privilege of having known him both as 
poet and reader; and also a feeling of re- 
gret that, of his own choice, he prefers 
the quiet of his study rather than the 
plaudits of friendly audiences. 
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Riley Books of Every Description 


EVER a Riley book but has won 
its way into thousands of Ameri- 
can homes; and never a Riley 
poem but has warmed the hearts 
of thousands upon thousands of Ameri- 
can readers—old and young, rich and 
poor. Riley’s poems stand the final test 


“THE RUNAWAY Boy’? 
From Rhymes of Childhood 


of the millions, for they sing of the 
world’s treasures—home and children— 
and of the little comedies and tragedies 
that are known and experienced by all. 
It is this universality of appeal that has 
made Riley so beloved, as were Dickens 
and Longfellow for the same reason. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, of Indian- 
apolis, have done most creditable work 
in giving the Riley poems to the world 
in attractive and suitable forms. Recog- 
nizing the standing that the poet has 
among every-day people, they have aimed 
to supply Riley books at once pleasing 
and within the scope of the limited purse. 
To this end they have issued the com- 
plete works in one set of eleven volumes 


—the Greenfield Edition, with uniform 
bindings and photogravure frontispieces 
at two prices: cloth, $13.75; and 
leather, $27.50. The set includes Neigh- 
borly Poems, Sketches in Prose, After- 
whiles, Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury, Rhymes 
of Childhood, The Flying Islands of the 
Night, Green Fields and Running Brooks 
Armazindy, A Child-World, Home-Folks, 
and His Pa’s Romance. The same vol- 
umes, bound in a slightly different way, 
are sold separately at $1.25 per volume. 
In a somewhat handsomer form appear 
Riley Songs o’ Cheer, Riley Child-Rhymes, 
Riley Farm-Rhymes, and Riley Love-Lyrics. 
The first three of these have been espe- 
cially popular, a fact partly due to their 
illustrations—Hoosier pictures drawn by 
a Hoosier artist, Will Vawter. Though 
not an illustrator of great technical merit, 


From An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


Vawter has caught the spirit of the Riley 
verses exactly, and because of his own 
long familiarity with Hoosier types he 
has reproduced with remarkable _life- 
likeness the old men and women, the 
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farm-hands, and the children who live in 
Riley’s poems. The Lozve-Lyrics are em- 


THE ALL-GOLDEN 


From Songs o’ Cheer 


bellished with reproductions from photo- 
graphs, taken from life, by William B. 
Dyer. 
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Each Christmas, for some years back, 
there has been a Riley book in true holi- 
day attire. One of these was the Riley 
Christmas poem, A _ Defective Santa 
Claus, with pictures by Will Vawter and 
C. M. Relyea, and a holly-berry cover— 
a much appreciated little gift book. The 
others of this class, more elaborate in 
stvle, and more expensive, have all had 
phenomenal sales. It was almost impos- 
sible to supply the demand for An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine when the Christy edi- 
tion of that work appeared; and _ the 
favor with which the public regarded the 
second Riley-Christy book—Out to Old 
Aunt Mary’s—was more than warmly 
expressed. In the season just past the 
third of this series was issued—While the 
Heart Beats Young—a selection of Riley 








child-rhymes charmingly illustrated in 
color by Ethel Franklin Betts. Two 


imported Riley books are Old-Fashioned 
Roses, a volume of selected poems, and 
The Golden Year, a sort of birthday-book. 
These are pocket volumes, artistically 
made and attractively bound. 

What with them all nearly every 
American home must possess a Riley 
book; and most nursery walls must be 
familiar with the childish horror induced 
by the graphic recitation of “Little Or- 
phant Annie,” the childish glee attendant 
on a reading of “The Bear Story,” and 
the keen delight of bright baby faces as 
the doings of “The Raggedy Man” are 
exploited or “Little Johnt’s Christmas” 
is described. 


The All-Golden 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


T 


HROUGH every happy line I sing, 
I feel the tonic of the Spring. 
That gleams across some grassy place; 


The day is like an old-time face 

An old-time face—an old-time chum 
Who rises from the grave to come 
And lure me back across the ways 


Of time’s all-golden yesterdays. 











OR many years Frederic Jesup 
Stimson (“J. S. of Dale”) has 
been known as a novelist of 
serious purpose and dignified ac- 

complishment. A man of means, a law- 
yer of recognized standing, and an inter- 
ested and influential factor in political 
life, with him the avocation of literature 
has been kept far removed from the 
ignoble stimulus of the desire to write 
one of the “six best sellers’—for the 
sake of what such best selling might mean 
to him in dollars and cents, or even from 
the more legitimate desire of acquiring a 
wide popularity. For, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, popularity in literature 
has come to imply meretriciousness rather 
than merit, tricks of craft rather than ex- 
cellence of style, the more or less clever 
following of a lead that has already 
proven its success in tickling the ears of 
the groundlings. It is to the ground- 
lings that the modern writer of fiction of 
great success must look—always barring 
those notable authors who stand as ex- 
ceptions, and whose work, while interest- 
ing the great general public, likewise at- 
tains the higher success of interesting the 
few. 

It is in this latter class of writers that 
Mr. Stimson belongs. Romancer in the 
rich fields of Indian tradition, novelist of 
the intricate and artificial social life of 
the wealthy and fashionable set that the 
present day has seen develop in America, 
at all times a student of human emotions 
and motives, the range of his sympathies 
is as wide as the audience which he has 
made his own. From King Noanett, per- 
haps his most successful book, to his 
latest work, Jn Cure of Her Soul, there is 
a wide space of time and a wider dissimi- 
larity of thought and subject. Besides 
these books, and other novels, Mr. Stim- 
son is the author of many volumes on 
law ; and he has found time to study with 
characteristic thoroughness the labor 
question and the trust problem, as well 
as to run for Democratic nominee to Con- 


“J. S. of Dale”’ 


Author of “In Cure of Her Soul’ 


By Robert Adger Bowen 





gress. He is also the vice-president of a 
great steamboat company. Yet he 1s a 
painstaking and careful writer. It took 
him five years to finish King Noanett, and 
his literary method is marked by a most 
minute elaboration of detail. 








F, J. STIMson 


In his home at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, upon a plateau that commands a 
fine view of the historic river Charles, and 
upon land that has for many years been 
in Mr. Stimson’s family, the successful 
author spends the greater part of his time. 
The home is that of a man of wide and 
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varied tastes in the several arts. The 
library is of especial interest, being fitted 
also as the author’s workroom, where the 
materials of his labors are concentrated. 
Like a wise worker Mr. Stimson knows 
the value of play. He is a member of 
several clubs—the organizer, indeed, of 
the Dedham Polo Club—he plays golf, 
and he is an ardent canoeist. He also 
turns his love of the water to account in 
the raising of rare and curious lilies. In 
the winter Mr. Stimson lives in Boston. 

When a man of large habit of mind, 
accustomed to deal with the more vital 
problems of the times in which he lives, 
and gifted with literary sense and power 
of expression, essays to put upon paper 
the artistic embodiment of his thoughts 
on an important side of our social life, a 
book may be looked for which shall stim- 
ulate interest as well as pique curiosity. 
Mr. Stimson’s latest book, Jn Cure of Her 
Soul, does these things. It does much 
more besides. It is the masculine depic- 
tion of that “house of mirth” from which 
another of our more gifted novelists has 


recently selected her subject and title. 
In Cure of Her Soul is a comprehensive 
picture of the curiously mixed social con- 
ditions prevailing to-day in our metro- 
politan centers. The feminine side of that 


life also receives full attention at Mr. 
Stimson’s hands; and that part of the 
story having to do with the business and 
professional careers of his characters, 
with their interests as to social and eco- 
nomic problems, is worked out with tech- 
nical precision and authority. Mr. Stim- 
son knows all of the tortuous ways by 
which men scale the social heights, 
through the impetus gained in the world 
of finance and dishonest speculation. The 
Jew, Markoff, is not the least skilfully 
done of his many clearly visualized types 
—social bounder, plutocrat, finally ac- 
knowledged intimate of the socially elect. 
The gentleman of race and instinct; the 
cynic of the social order, who yet would 
find his occupation gone were that order 
destroyed; the varying types of the 
woman of fashion; the gentlewoman of 
a day all but gone by; the woman repre- 
sentative of that excellence in woman- 
hood which never will go by ; the working- 
girl ambitious to be “lady”—all these 
and many more familiar figures move 
through Mr. Stimson’s pages, while 
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he ingeniously combines with the main 
love episode of the book the skilful treat- 
ment of economic and industrial ques- 
tions. 

The moralist in Mr. Stimson also claims 
its audience; and it is a known fact that 
the tragic story of the girl, the stenog- 
rapher and clerk whose misguided social 
aspiration eventually led to her suicide, 
is one of the features of his book which 
strongly enlisted his sympathies. 

Perhaps the surest test of a novel’s 
genuine worth in these days of multi- 
farious authorship, when each month 
confronts us with its list of superlatively 
praised books, is that quality or combina- 
tion of qualities that forces us not alone 
to read it a second time, but to think back 
upon it many times, and repeatedly to 
live again with its characters through the 
scenes of the story. Charm of. style, 
which may cover banality of thought, may 
indeed induce us to re-read a book for the 
esthetic pleasure to be derived there- 
from; but it is a truer worth that compels 
our reliving the emotions and mental 
processes of a group of fictional charac- 
ters long after we have laid the book aside 
and its first stimulus of the senses has 
passed. It is this which Mr. Stimson’s 
book exacts of us. It is in this respect 
akin to the better class of English novel, 
which may generally be depended upon 
to have more substance and body than 
our own ephemeral, hurried stories, 
where, as a general thing, all sincerity 
of thought is avoided as would be avoided 
an exhibition of physical nudity. Nor is 
Mr. Stimson entirely free from the Amer- 
ican vice of a certain smugness of pre- 
tense in minor things. With him, how- 
ever, it is only in minor things, in tricks 
of scholasticism, in a superabundance of 
mannerism; beneath this is the bedrock 
of his matured thought and the grasp of 
his trained intellect; while for those who 
delight in the charms of literary style 
there are the ennobled love scenes be- 
tween the hero and the woman who is the 
real heroine of the book, scenes lofty in 
sentiment, sterling in emotion, and exe- 
cuted with a refinement of artistic feeling 
that it would be difficult to surpass by the 
standard set by any contemporary novel. 

Literary comparisons are usually as 
futile as they are unjust. Yet when four 
of the leading novels of a year find their 
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Mr. STIMSON’s HOME 


At Dedham, Massachusetts 


life and 


themes in the same phase of 
human endeavor it is perhaps inevitable 
that the reader should balance their rela- 
tive merits and shortcomings, and it is 
quite legitimate that he should study their 
authors’ varied viewpoints of man and the 


world. The society novel must always 
be, in its main lines, limited to its type; 
there is perhaps less opportunity for wide 
variance of setting than in stories of any 
other kind, for convention is the keynote 
of Society. But under that convention 
are the human men and women, per- 
verted, distorted, warped, rebellious 
against existing conditions or quiescent 
and yielding, as their states may be, but 
offering as fertile a field for the novelist 
of character as is anywhere to be found. 
And to the study of this abundant mate- 
rial the author using it brings his or her 
individual and temperamental powers of 
discernment. The very titles of the four 
books above alluded to are indicative of 
the mental attitudes of their authors to 
the great subject of their choice—The 
House of Mirth, The Wheel of Life, The 
Fighting Chance, In Cure of Her Soul. 


But in this similarity of theme, how dif- 
ferent is the treatment of the authors! 
Where one is hopeless of order emerging 
from chaos, and holds out no remedy but 
in death, another through much suffer- 
ing comes to the light; where one sees in 
a human love crowned with fruition the 
talisman of victory, the other through 
love’s heroic denial of its material attri- 
butes wins to those things that are of 
high repute. 

Mr. Stimson stands second to no one 
of the authors of these books in the 
broad hopefulness and optimistic ten- 
dency of his philosophy. Inasmuch as 
optimism is better and greater than its 
reverse, and inasmuch as Mr. Stimson’s 
scope in his book is wide and very com- 
prehensive, Jn Cure of Her Soul estab- 
lishes itself as a most philosophic and 
significant portrayal of the wealthy and 
fashionable life that has become the 
aspiration of many of our people, and 
which finds its ultimate expression in the 
“smart set” of the nation’s metropolis. It 
is because of this quality that the book 
ceases to be a mere “society novel” and 
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assumes the proportions of a drama of with a calm, judicial discernment of its 
many of the most vital tendencies of the lights and shadows, and with a mental 
age; while through his interesting story attitude that convinces us by its probity, 
the eyes of the author look out upon life vigor, and abounding charity. 


Transposition 


In Memory of John Keats 


By Frank Leon Beeby 


GENTLE singer sang a song of love; 
A song of Nature’s earthly paradise; 
The dulcet music, rising up above, 
Was heard in other worlds beyond the skies. 


The Seraph singers, there, in deep amaze 
And pleasure, heard the sweet, impassioned strain, 
They stilled their harps to hear the song of praise, 
And bade the singer sing the song again. 


With tides of pure devotion running o’er, 

The minstrel tuned his harp to higher keys, 
And sang, as never man had sung before, 

A song of Nature’s deepest mysteries. 


He sang of love and gentleness benign, 
Of wisdom far surpassing human ken, 

Of mystic power, no mortal can define, 
To slay, and resurrect to life again. 


The sweet, angelic music rising higher, 
Was heard afar by Nature’s God, above, 

He touched the singer with immortal fire, 
And bade him rise to sing his songs of love. 


Ascending then, thro’ purest ether riven, 
The singer rose to greet a brighter dawn, 
To sing a purer, sweeter strain in Heaven, 
And Nature mourns her sweetest singer gone. 














POETS’ CORNER in France! 
Not merely rows of commemora- 

tive tablets and busts lining dimly 

lighted cathedral aisles, but an en- 
tire museum consecrated to memories and 
relics of the country’s greatest bards— 
such is the ambitious scheme Emile Blé- 





EMILE BLEMONT 


Who hopes to have a Poet’s Home in France 


mont is battling for with the City Council 
of Paris. 

As president of the Society of French 
Poets Blémont holds a position of un- 
questioned authority among men of let- 
ters in his own land. During his long 
career as poet, critic, and. editor of the 
“Artistic and Literary Renaissance,” he 
came into close contact with such men as 
Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, Verlaine 
and Francois Coppé, so of all living 
French littérateurs none has more inti- 
mate knowledge of the great men who 
built up a sturdy literature after the po- 
litical upheaval of 1870, and of the 
younger ones who are making lasting 
names for themselves to-day. 

While Hugo sang his song of universal 
freedom in verse that has resounded all 
over the civilized world, and Musset wrote 
his plaintive lines so exquisitely French, 
Blémont was the first to initiate his coun- 
trymen in the master poets of England 


A Poet’s Corner for France 
By Kathrine Douglas 





Byron, Shelley, Browning, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Edgar Allan Poe 


and America 


and Longfellow. He even undertook the 
difficult task of reproducing Mark Twain’s 
inimitable humor in French. Blémont’s 
original work, in spite of the modern 
romantic influences about him, as typified 
by des Essarts, Léon Valade and Verlaine, 
has remained distinctly classic. In his 
“Song of the Centuries” occurs that much 
quoted line: “Every man has two coun- 
tries ; his own and France.” 

Seated in his luxurious library, lined 
with shelves of volumes all bound in one 
color, as is customary among French 
booklovers, Blémont launched forth en- 
thusiastically on his pet scheme of a 
“Poets’ Home”: 

“England has honored Shakespeare’s 
cottage,” he began, “by turning it into a 
public museum. Germany and Italy have 
done the same for Goethe and Dante in 
Frankfort and Florence. The most pre- 
cious relics—manuscripts, portraits and, 
as far as possible the original furnishings 
have been gathered together in these 
houses. The only thing they have in 
common with the “Poets’ Corner” in 
Westminster is that they are all natioral 
monuments expressing the country’s 








THE Vicror Iluco MusEuM 


In the Place des Vosges—Paris 


pride in their greatest writers. But, while 
the cathedral tablets pay homage to the 
poets’ genius, these museums have a more 
human interest to scholars and sightseers 
of to-day, being likewise storehouses for 
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the personal relics of the illustrious dead. 

“In 1902 Paul Meurice and I secured 
from the City Council the house where 
Hugo once lived, in the Place des Vosges. 
We collected as many souvenirs as we 
could of his great career—manuscripfts, 
sketches made at Guernsey, portraits, first 
editions—and we restored as many of the 
furnishings as possible. What we did for 
Hugo I| want to do for all the master poets 
of France, from the pioneers, Racine and 
Moliére, to Edmond Rostand. 

“T am glad to say that the literary pub- 
lic seems to be a willing convert to my 


HucGo’s DEATHBED 


With the furniture of the room in which he died 


idea. Already I’ve received numbers of 
letters from the descendants, families or 
friends of great poets, generously offering 
to donate such treasures as they have. 
Only a few days ago I was promised an 
exceedingly valuable carved chest that 
once belonged to Corneille. Musset’s rel- 
atives have also been very kind. 

“Tt is needless to say that any relics in 
my possession will go to swell the collec- 
tion. I have a series of letters written 
to me from London by Paul Verlaine be- 
tween ’72 and ’76, telling me of his Eng- 
lish experiences. Scattered among them 
are original caricatures of Whitechapel 
Street life, and it is to me he wrote his 
first halting verse, the beginning of his 
sad and remarkable career. I have an 
enormous correspondence with Hugo, 
who was always my friend and adviser. 
Then, there are many first editions of 
last century’s great political works, often 
with their author’s autographs. I have 
old prints, priceless to-day because they 
are the only ones existing; and one of 
my chief donations will be a portrait, by 
Fantin-Latour, of a group including the 
poets Verlaine, Léon Valade, Arthur "Rim- 
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baud, and Camille Pelletan, the politician. 
Oh, there will be no trouble in gathering 
together enough relics to make the ‘Poets’ 
Home’ unique of its sort. 

“But there are many other complica- 
tions to struggle with before our scheme 
materializes. The principal drawback is 
getting the city to give us the building 
we want, which is the Chateau at Baga- 
telle, once owned by Sir Richard Wallace, 
who started the Wallace collection of pic- 
tures in London. Now the difficulty is 
that other concerns are doing all they can 
to get this estate for other purposes; so 
our fight may be long and fruitless. In 
the end we are sure to get some public 
building; but none is so admirably suited 
as this house. Surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, it lies in the very heart of the 
Bois de Boulogne, and would make an ideal 
setting for a ‘Poets’ Home.’ The Cha- 
teau itself is small, but an exquisite bit of 
architecture, and there are several other 
buildings nearby that might later be used 
as annexes. 

“Its doors would be thrown open not 
only to scholars of all countries but to the 
general public, working classes, school 
children and sightseers. In this day of 
hasty education it would be of the great- 
est advantage if the young people could, 
without much effort, become familiar with 
France’s best bards. There would be 
free reading rooms; and in time, if the 
National Library would consent, we want 





THE CHATEAU AT BAGATELLE 


Where it is hoped to establish the Poets’ Home 


to transfer its entire poetical section to 
the ‘Poets’ Home.’ But it is too early 
now even to consider such a thing defin- 
itely. 

“A day spent at Bagatelle, among its 





The Wandering Heart 


shaded walks, broad avenues and minia- 
ture lakes, would be like an excursion to 
the country. There, on summer after- 
noons, far from the city’s smoke and heat, 
students could wander through the 
quiet halls of the chateau, with 
its wealth of poetic treasure, and then 
rest on the ample lawns and terraces 
dotted with noble statuary, recalling Wat- 
teau’s best landscapes. They would then 
learn that intellectual pleasures have their 
charm as well as automobiling. Alas’”— 
and the gray-haired poet shook his head— 
“the time once was when a small class of 
Frenchmen were really learned. Nowa- 
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days everyone strives to know a little, 
but few indeed have the higher education. 
Poetry is especially neglected. What 
rimes of to-day can compare with Cor- 
neille’s ‘Cid’ or Hugo’s ‘Legend of the 
Centuries’? 

“Perhaps the ‘Poets’ Home’ will open 
young France’s eyes to a fairer world, the 
world of verse where all is bright, har- 
monious and heroic. The modern indif- 
ference to poets is a sad reflection on the 
times; for, as Baudelaire said, ‘poetry is 
the fount from which a nation draws all 
that is noble and beautiful.’ ” 


The Wandering Heart 


By Isabel S. Mason 


Y heart is a rover on hills of my childhood, 
The red birds kept calling it back with their song ; 
The wild flowers wove them a chain of rare fragrance, 
To bind it with perfume the whole way along. 


It thrills to the laugh of the brook’s rippled s‘lver, 

And throbs to the breath of the wood-scented breeze ; 
It joins with the red birds in gypsy-like chorus, 

It flashes their flame in the green of the trees. 


It is light as the thistledown, airy and argent, 
Afloat like a star on the Sun’s golden beam; 

It calls to me sweetly, “Oh, rise up and follow,” 
And vibrates a voice from the past in a dream. 


My heart is a rover through woodway and forest, 
My faltering footsteps would follow it fain; 

Oh! Time lead me back o’er the pathway of sorrow, 
To meet with my heart in my childhood again. 
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The Miniature Books of To-Day 


By Frederic F. Sherman 


INIATURE books, for many gen- 
erations, have had a place in the 
affections of most of those to 
whom books are really friends. 
They have been favored among book- 
lovers with something like the love par- 
ents bestow upon little children. Perhaps 
one may be no more able to read them 
than to fathom the mind of a child ; it mat- 
ters not, they inevitably find their way 
to one’s heart, and once there their posi- 
tion is assured. One has but to taste the 
pleasure of the intimacy they invite to 
acknowledge himself a willing slave to 
their petty tyranny. 
The smallest of the books of to-day 
come from abroad. The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press offers a complete edition of 





Nense Jesu, what haste! can vou 
not stay a while? 
—Act ii sc.¥ 





ately opaque. In the same size, beauti- 
fully bound in leather, they publish also 
the Book of Psalms and several of Dick- 
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DICTIONARY 





REPRODUCED FROM ( JRIGINAL 


Exact size 


ens’ short stories. But the most attrac- 
tive of their miniature books is a new 


ROMEO AND 
JULIET # # 


: BY 
William Shakespeare 


Glasgow 
David Bryce and Son 
London: Henry Frowde 
Overs Usiversity Press Warcdouse 
Ames Corner 





FRONTISPIECE AND TITLE-PAGE 


Reproduced from the Ellen Terry edition of Shakespeare’s Plays 


Exact size 


Shakespeare's Plays, the volumes. of 
which are but 112x2% inches. Even in 
these tiny books the type is large enough 
to read without a glass, and though the 
paper is, of course, very thin, it is fortun- 





illustrated edition of Walton’s Angler, 
134x2 inches, 588 pages, and 3% of an inch 
thick. This diminutive volume has a dec- 
orative parchment binding, and is printed 
in good, readable type. The Duttons 
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have several series of toy-books for chil- 
dren, which are made in England and in 
Bavaria. They measure 314x334 inches 
and under, and some of them are very 
beautifully illustrated in colors. This 
firm has also a series of little reference 
works, dictionaries and the like—manu- 
factured in England, and bound in padded 
leather covers—which are even smaller. 
These books are really handy and useful 
adjuncts for a small desk. 

The tiniest of all the books of to-day 





A VeEstT-POCKET VOLUME 


Published by the Putnams 


Exact size 


is a dictionary, to be had from the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. It is 34x1 
inches, and 5-16 of an inch thick, and is 
bound in red leather. Of course, this vol- 
ume is unreadable except with the aid 
of a magnifying glass, but in every detail 
of manufacture it is a well-made book. 
The same publishers: have also editions 
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of the Rubaiyat and several other English 
classics, including Gray’s Elegy, The 
Idylls of the King, and Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake, from the press of David Bryce & 
Son, of Glasgow, which measure 114x2 
inches, and are bound in limp leather, 





THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. (Ch, 


therefore step here, and tell you, 
according to my promise how to 
catch this Pike. 








His feeding is usually of fish or 
yrogs, and sometimes a weed of his 
own called Pickrell-reed, Of which 


[ told you some think Pikes are bred; 
for they have observed, that where 
none have been put inte Ponds, yet 
they have there found many: and 


J 


A PAGE FROM Zhe Compleat Angler 








Exact Size 


stamped in gold. The Rubaiyat is printed 
with the two facing pages as one, which 
happily prevents the breaking of the lines 
—a practice that invariably complicates 
the reading of poetry. 

Another slightly larger series of books, 
made in England, is the Lover’s Library 
of the John Lane Company, consisting of 


PSALM 54. 


61 will freely sacrifice unto 
thee: I will praise thy name, 
O Lor; for ét is good. 

7 For he hath delivered me 
out of all trouble: and mine 
eye hath seen his desire upon 
mine enemies. 


Psaum 55. 

To the chief Musician on Neginoth, 
Maschil, A. Pealm of David. 
Gi ear to my prayer, 

0 God; and hide not 
thyself from. my supplica- 
tion. 

2 Attend unto me, and hear 
me: I mourn in my com- 
plaint, and make a noise; 

3 Because of the voice of 
the enemy, because of the 
oppression of the wicked: 
for they cast ; iniquity upon 

" 





FroM Zhe Book of Psalms 


Exact size 


selections from the poets, very daintily 
and attractively printed in two colors, 
with decorative borders throughout. They 
measure 3x5%4 inches, and are bound in 
cloth, leather or parchment, gold stamped, 
to suit the taste of the purchaser. The 
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handsomest miniature volume from this 
house, however, is an edition 334x47% 
inches, of Some Fruits of Solitude, by 
William Penn, an American classic, which 
seems to be more highly thought of in 
the mother-country than at home. This 
book, bound in limp leather, has a rubri- 
cated title page, a frontispiece portrait in 
photogravure, and is printed in a fine 
open-face type that tempts one to pause 
and read. 

The several series of small books pro- 
duced in this country are made up, for 


THE HAUNTED MAN 


were half buried in the 
ground, and stirred the dull 
deep sap in the lazy vege. 
tation hanging to the walls, 
and quickened the slow prin- 
ciple of life within the little 
world of wonderful and de- 
licate creation which exist- 
ed there, with some faint 
knowledge that the sun 
was up. 

The Tetterbys were up 
and doing. Mr. Tetterby 
took down the shutters of 
the shop, and, strip by strip, 
revealed the treasures of the 
window to the eyes, so proof 

their seductions, 
o Jerusalem Buildings. A- 


FroM DICKENS’ 7he Haunted Man 
A page reproduced in 


exact size 


the most part, of selections from famous 
authors, or single essays, poems, or the 
like. Thus in the very beginning their 
manufacture is greatly simplified, and 
their possibilities enlarged. But even the 
smallest volumes printed in America are 
considerably larger than those already 
mentioned. The slight increase in size, 
however, seems to be warranted in every 
way by its advantages. 

Of all of them the most attractive seem 
to be the small Child’s Garden of Verses, 
314x514 inches, which the Scribners offer, 
and the handsome Thumb-Nail Series 
of the Century Company, which measure 
but 27¢x5% inches, and are beautifully 
bound in full calf, blind-stamped, with 
gilt edges. These books are printed in 
large type, and slip readily into an ordi- 
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nary pocket. If any objection can be 
found with either it will be with the 
“Thumb-Nail” volumes, in which the very 
short lines are apt to exasperate one. 

Thomas B. Mosher, whose publications 
have a host of admirers in every State 
in the Union, issues the Brocade Series, 
a very pretty little library of latter- 
day classics; and also a new Vest 
Pocket Series, 344x534 inches, in both 
paper and leather covers. All of Mr. 
Mosher’s books are successful specimens 
of modern typography. He uses fine 
hand-made papers exclusively in them; 
and, except for their customary white 
paper or board covers, which are im- 
practicable for any books that are in- 
tended for use, there are few superiors 
of their kind in the market. 

The chief improvement in the manu- 
facture of the miniature book of to-day 
has been the adoption of larger faces of 
type than were formerly used, which has 
changed them at once from merely inter- 
esting and ornamental adjuncts to the 
library into useful additions to it. In the 
matter of illustration and binding the 
steel engravings of their predecessors and 
their full-leather covers have been gen- 
erally sacrificed for the sake of a more 
reasonable selling price, the most prac- 
tical binding for small books intended for 
everyday use having been proved—by the 
popularity of the Temple editions and 
their imitators—to be the modern limp- 
leather. Most of them are now bound 
in this style. At the rate at which books 
are multiplying the miniature volume sug- 
gests a possible way out of the threaten- 
ing difficulty of providing adequate room 
for the housing of books in modern libra- 
ries. Hundreds of these diminutive vol- 
umes could be placed where tens of ordi- 
nary books are now shelved, and with the 
aid of glasses they would be quite as 
readable. The money saved in manufac- 
ture and transportation also, would prob- 
ably so considerably reduce the price of 
books as to greatly increase their sales 
and spread the habit of reading. How- 
ever, this is a question for the future. 





The‘Novelist—Theoretically Speaking 


YOUNG woman whose pose—and 

perhaps pleasure, too—is litera- 

ture, met an acquaintance, a 

writer. “I’ve been devoting my- 
self to you lately,” said she. “That last 
book of vours was so wonderful, so help- 
ful, that I have already loaned it to 
twenty-three people.” 

Now, that author is one of those who 
will not, or cannot, address large audi- 
ences. He therefore rails against the 
“commercialization of literature,” and is 


firm for the subject few are interested in 


and the language few can understand. 
But at that particular moment his heart 
was full of the bitterness of unpaid bills. 
He forgot his pose, forgot her sex, her 
beauty, her amiability, his own good man- 
ners. ‘Madam,’ replied he, with a sour 
look, “you could have been in better 
business.” 

She colored, tossed her head and de- 
manded, “How so!” 

“It’s a poor business,” said he, “to slip 
twenty-three in to see the show on one 
ticket. Also, if I mistake not, that ticket 
was a pass.” 

She hung her head—her copy of the 
book was a gift from him. “I never 
thought of that,” confessed she humbly. 
“T felt that I was doing you a kindness.” 

And they went their separate ways, she 
to denounce him as an ingrate, and to 
deplore his fall. And she was quite right. 
As all the world knows every laborer is 
worthy of his hire but the literary laborer. 
He should live, not by eating and drink- 
ing, but by vanity alone—the vanity of 
being read. Nor may he feed that vanity 
enough to make it fat, or even less than 
attenuated. He must strive—if he be a 
true artist—to exclude as many readers 
as possible, to admit only the most cul- 


tured, only those versed in strange words 
and involved ideas. He must never for- 
get the lessons of the truly frightful cases 
of that Shakespeare who strove to fill his 
theater in rivalry with a bear-pit next 
door, and grew rich; of that Voltaire 
who made a fortune; of that Dumas or 
that Hugo or that Dickens, all of them so 
degraded that they took in “big money” 
and impudently gloried in it. 

More than this. He must endeavor to 
have his books printed as privately as pos- 
sible. There was a time, not so long ago, 
when this was easy of accomplishment. 
Persons who could read at all were few, 
and news of however sensational a kind 
traveled snail-like. But latterly the temp- 
tation to publish publicly has become real 
and pressing. Science has discovered— 
only for the benefit of merchandizers— 
sundry ways of attracting the attention 
of millions more readily than a few hun- 
dreds could have been attracted in the 
days of our fathers. To use these de- 
vices might be justifiable on the ground 
that an artist has a message for human- 
ity, were it not that their use might mean 
vulgar gain. 

To write so that as many as possible 
will be excluded from reading, to publish 
without using any of the means of pub- 
licity, to discourage the sale and encour- 
age the lending of books, to sign con- 
tracts that will give the largest possible 
share of the profits to the coarse, com- 
mercial, but necessary publisher—these 
are the cardinal principles of the artist’s 
creed. May none of those who essay 
literature falter! Above all, let them 
shun popularity. Homer and Hesiod, 
7Eschylus and Euripides, Virgil and Hor- 
ace, Boccaccio and Petrarch and Dante, 
Cervantes and Shakespeare and Voltaire 
and Sand and Flaubert and Hugo and 
Eliot and Dickens and Thackeray—all 
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these, and most of the remembered stars 
of literature, were famous, each in his 
own day. So much the worse for them! 
Think what they would have been, if free 
from the taint of popularity. 

As for him who has as his ideal to 
speak what seems to him to be true, to 
speak it so that all can hear and under- 
stand, to seek out as his rostrum pub- 
licity’s highest available hill—as for such 
a one, merely to utter the sacred word 
Art in his presence is desecration. 


Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


Nomenclature in the Novel 


day, the competitor of Clyde Fitch; 

and, if this be not sacrilege, the 

author—or even the reader—of 
sundry “best-sellers,” he would perforce 
concede that there is something in a 
name. 

Obviously there are fashions in nomen- 
clature as in everything else. For a 
time, in revulsion from the stern Biblical 
appellations bestowed by the parents of 
an earlier generation upon their helpless 
offspring, and the prim “Faiths” and 
“Thankfuls” of our Puritan fathers, we 
ran recklessly to diminutives, and were 
sickened with the mawkish “Sadies,” 
“Mamies,” “Carries,” and the like. An- 
other swing of the pendulum, and lo! a 
reversion to the stately “Sarah,” “Mary” 
and “Caroline” of our grandmothers. 

These changes were faithfully reflected 
in contemporary literature, and to a lesser 
degree on the stage. Following the 
period sacred to “Gwendolen,” “Clare” 
and “Eveleth” we have come upon an era 
of strong, sensible nomenclature, in life 
and literature alike. But we are an es- 
sentially, though unconsciously, imitative 
people, and we have rather fallen into 
a rut in the matter of heroes’ and hero- 
ines’ names. Indeed, certain appellations 
have become so identified with certain 
characteristics that we know exactly what 
to expect of a heroine the moment we 
are apprised of the name her creator has 
elected to bestow upon her. If she be 
described as serene, sensible and stately, 
proud and a little cold, but womanly 
withal, it is safe to wager that she’ll pres- 
ently be presented as “Margaret,” “Eliz- 
abeth,” “Elinor,” “Alice” or “Dorothy.” 


W ERE William Shakespeare alive to- 
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Like that of Abou Ben Adhem, the name 
Margaret “leads all the rest”—-to the ex- 
clusion of the others of the quintette 
“whose names were five sweet sympho- 
nies, Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, Mag- 


aret and Rosalys,” though that last 
should certainly appeal to writers of the 
Laura Jean Libbey brand. 

The ingénue—stage or novel—is just 
as inevitably “Dolly,” “Patty,” ‘Polly,” 
“Betty,” “Nan,” or “Nancy’—*Betty” 
leading the van in present popularity. 

Of course, there is a certain fitness in 
all this. A “Dolly” or “Nan” would be 
heavily handicapped by a ponderous “Eliz- 
abeth ;” while a serious-minded “Doro- 
thy” or “Margaret” would have her beau- 
tiful dignity sadly ruffled by being hailed 
as “Dolly” or “Meg,” But why, with 
all the wide range of appellatives, native 
and foreign, from which to choose, should 
the above be so hard worked? 

There is a like lack of variety in the 
nomenclature of stage and book heroes. 
Should this worthy be a dashing blade, he 
is dubbed invariably “Jack,” “Dick” or 
“Harry.” Should he to serious thought 
incline set him down “Robert,” ‘“Rich- 
ard,” “James” or “John.” The “gilded 
fool” is always “Algy,” “Bertie” or 
“Reggie,” with a rare “Bobby” for va- 
riety, while the villains enjoy a little wider 
range of appellation. 

These names are well chosen; they are 
“in character,’ and “look the gart,” so 
to speak; but why not ring the changes 
on them a trifle? We have no particular 
fault to find with any of them—up to a 
certain point ; but when we have followed 
the fortunes of one “Margaret” through 
many complications and many pages, it 
is a bit wearisome to take up another 
book and be instantly confronted with a 
second. When we have smiled at the 
quips and pranks of one _ bewitching 
‘Betty” in various scenes and situations 
novelesque, it would lend a pleasing va- 
riety to our reading could we but find 
our next comedienne wearing a different 
title. The names in themselves are well 
enough, but we are so done to death with 
them in their ceaseless itgration that we 
are fain to cry, in pardonable paraphrase, 
to the creator of stage or novel heroines: 

Call her Phyllis, call her Chloris, 

Call her Lalage or Doris; 

Call her anything—but these! 
LEIGH GorDON GILTNER. 

















Truth Plus a Man 


is peculiarly a production of the 

English-speaking race. Its pro- 

portion in the literature of other 
nations is much less than in our own. 
This may explain the fact that the auto- 
biographical value is taken so largely into 
account in our estimate of any author’s 
work. The creation and the creator 
rarely stand apart in our eyes. As John 
3urroughs says, “It is not truth alone 
which makes literature, it is truth plus a 
man.” This is the premium which Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples put upon the revela- 
tion of the personality of an author, and 
this it is which has given rise to these 
three distinctions: we speak of French 
literature as social, of German literature 
as philosophic, but we call English litera- 
ture individualistic. With us the man is 
worth more than his work. ‘How dare 
you place anything before a man?” 

The popularity which the works of 
Charles Lamb enjoy to-day is undoubt- 
edly due more to the affectionate esteem 
in which the memory of their author is 
held than to the intrinsic literary value of 
the writings themselves—it is not so much 
what Lamb wrote as because Lamb 
wrote it. 

The same might be said of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who endeared himself to the 
public long before he won his reading 
public. And no one can doubt that the 
memory of the Brownings will be kept 
green by the lovers of their biography 
rather than by the lovers of their works. 

That the measure of the man is grow- 
ing to be the measure of his work is no- 
where more strikingly illustrated than in 
the ignominious treatment lately accorded 
the Russian writer, Maxim Gorky. The 
conflicting natures of the man and his 
message annulled the value of both. With 
us a man’s private life must tally with his 
public utterance. No amount of beautiful 
technique can cover a sordid soul. No 
eloquence can hide insincerity. 


| T is an accepted fact that biography 


Oscar Wilde is another instance of the 


personality of the author determining 


largely the acceptability of his works. A 
saying which he put into the mouth of 
his own Lord Henry, in Dorian Gray, 
if true, might be applied with infinite ad- 
“The value 


vantage to his own writings. 





Timely Topics 
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of a truth is in no wise dependent upon 
the sincerity of the man who utters it.” 
Truth is true, he would have us believe, 
no matter who says it or why. But, as 
a matter of fact, in these days of quick- 
ened literary conscience, the utterer 
counts for more than the utterance; the 
contemplation of what a man says is lost 
in the contemplation of what he is; his 
work is seen through the perspective of 
his life. As Wilde says again, and he 
might well regret this truth as being to his 
own chief detriment and handicap, “We 
live in an age when men treat art as if it 
were a form of autobiography. We have 
lost the abstract sense of beauty. An 
artist should create beautiful things but 
put nothing of his own life into them.” 
Well might he say it, but the rapidly 
increasing demand and supply of biog- 
raphy in our literature is attestation to the 
fact that the man is inseparable from his 
message, that fiction must be transparent 
fact to leave its mark upon us, and that 
it matters not so much how great is a 
man’s light as how single is his eye. 
BEssIE GRAHAM, 


William Dean Howells 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, on 

his seventieth birthday, March 1, 
W 1907, is a national figure. He is 

this, first of all, because he has 
shown in his novels how well he knows 
us, and this predisposes our acquaintance 
with him, since our vanity has sent us 
eagerly to view our own portraits. He 
is a domestic figure because he is a social 
force. He has expressed our ideals, and 
we have been anxious to see how they 
work beyond the circle of our own en- 
deavor. He is faithfully democratic, and 
intensely American, and thus appealing to 
our pride he becomes a considerable fig- 
ure in the patriotism of every individual. 
Not since Lowell has there heen for us 
an American’s seventieth birthday so full 
of distinction as Mr. Howells’. 

Poet, novelist, essayist, critic and im- 
pressionist of persons and places, Mr. 
Howells’ eminent distinction in the per- 
formance of each has much confused lit- 
erary opinion in deciding in which his 
singular eminence prevails. The prefer- 
ence at bottom, however, of critical dif- 
ference is more or less individualistic and 
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personal. As a poet of “somber imagina- 

tions,” says Brander Matthews,” not 
? . 


visible elsewhere in his work,” his literary 
career began with extraordinary promise. 
Then came a period of travel sketches, 
evincing acute perception for types and 
an unfaltering observation of manners, 
and preceding his entry, in 1872, into 
fiction, upon which his ultimate immor- 
tality is sure to rest. As essayist and 
writer of books of travels he has contin- 
ued to appear regularly. Criticism and 
Fiction, Literature and Life, Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances, and Heroines 
of Fiction; London Films, and Certain De- 
lightful English Towns, besides the many 
earlier volumes of like character, attest 
the multifarious exercise of his pen—and 
attest it in a supremely accomplished 
method and manner. But somehow the 


novels rise above them in their sheer 
compelling genius. 
As critic Mr. Howells blazed a new 


path of fictional conceptions and taste; 
he made certain idols not to seem so 
golden in the sun, and from certain par- 
tially forsaken ones he cleaned off the 
dust of indifference, and they came from 
out the shadow into illumination. The 
book which caused the reading world to 
sit up and rub its eyes was the little vol- 
ume, Criticism and Fiction, in which he 
set forth his theories and doctrines con- 
cerning the art of fiction with amazing 
frankness and conclusive vehemence. 
The standard of his judgments was that 
art should be “simple, natural, and hon- 
est,” a conception which the world had 
got into the fashion of calling “realism”— 
that attitude in literary values which 
Bliss Perry has said is in opposition 


“to conventionalism, to idealism, to 
the imaginative, and to sentimental- 
ism;” and which Mr. Howells said 
was “nothing more and nothing less 


than truthful treatment of material.” In 
Heroines of Fiction Mr. Howells reiterated 
the same theories without the militant 
convictions of the earlier book, but rather 
with an amiable toleration for those who 
were not self-respecting and thoughtful 
enough to accept the truth when it was 
revealed to them. In this book he gave 
a development of nineteenth-century fic- 
tion through the study of its great hero- 
ines; and we are astonished to find how 
surprisingly concurrent are the true prin- 
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ciples of realistic art to the most vivid of 
these creations. Apart from the chiefest 
of his novels these two volumes are his 
most fascinating contributions to litera- 
ture. 

We have spoken of Mr. Howells in the 
capacity of critic—the writer of criticism 
that was the exposition of his own meth- 
ods in creative work. And what is rare, 
there has been no contradiction between 
his precept and example. He has re- 
mained true to his moral beliefs, and 
faithful to his artistic ideals. The result 
has been a series of novels very exact in 
their interpretation of human nature— 
American human  nature—beyond the 
comparison of any other novelist this 
country has yet had. The wisdom behind 
Mr. Howells’ fiction is in the nature of 
the man himself. Minutely observant, he 
was able to discover certain conditions 
and tendencies in the world of men and 
women about him. He considered it was 
no part of his function as an artist to 
make them better or worse. He was to 
paint these things as he found them; and 
he found them full of sharp contrasts and 
interests, sufficiently colored by their 
own motives and actions, to be repro- 
duced without the falsifing alembic of 
the imagination. Life was romantic be- 
cause it was true to itself; the common- 
place was full of interest because it was 
full of ordinary heroisms and sacrifices, 
joys and sorrows, desires and defeats. 
The large heroism, the enormous sacri- 
fice, the highly ecstatic joy and sorrow, 
were exceptional cases; and the artist, 
the faithful interpreter of life, must deal 
with what is common among mankind, 
and not with what is exceptional. 

The people in Mr. Howells’ novels are 
there, out of the street around the cor- 
ner, out of the house a couple of doors 
either side of us, out of the family whose 
abode is the house in which we live. The 
Bartley Hubbards, Silas Laphams, Basil 
and Isabella Marches, Miles Arbutons. 
Amelia Langbriths, and all the rest of 
his characters, are recognizable all around 
us on the street, in the theater, at church, 
in social intercourse, at home. We under- 
stand and sympathize with their suc- 
cesses and failures because the experience 
is known to us as something solidly hu- 
man. ‘Their manners are polite because 
our system of universal education imparts 
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courtesy as well as democracy; and they 
are sociable creatures because our na- 
tional prosperity gives all men a chance 
to make their energies and talents return 
exceedingly comfortable incomes. 

From the very first to the last Mr. 
Howells’ prose-writings show him to be 
an exquisite and felicitous master of Eng- 
lish. Like music inscrutably singing in 
the lines of Shelley’s miraculous verse 
the quality of an elusive charm pervades 
every paragraph he has written. Indeed, 
the whole manner of his art has an affinity 
to Shelley’s—to the complete Shelley, 
without “Queen Mab.” Shelley is the 
only modern poet, as Sappho was the 
only ancient, whose very fragments are 
perfect art; so with Mr. Howells, the 
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book review, the introduction to some 
literary aspirant’s first book, and the 
monthly “Easy Chair” paper are artis- 
tically just as perfect as the books. 

To-day there are six supremely great 
novelists in Anglo-Saxon literature: 
Hardy, Meredith, and George Moore; 
Howells, Henry James, and James Lane 
Allen. Hardy and Howells clasp hands 
across the sea as first in their respective 
countries. And for us on his seventieth 
birthday, reflecting on the quality of fic- 
tion in American literature, and on Mr. 
Howells’ services in contributing to what 
it has achieved, only the superlative works 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne have added to it 
greater glory. 

WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. 


William Dean Howells 


For His Seventieth Birthday, March 1 


By William Stanley Braithwaite 


EVENTY years! 


The magic of youth 


Wrought in the stern old age of truth. 

Seventy years has Howells grown 

Through the finite seen to the infinite known. 
Shed in his wonder of things commonplace 
A mind of wisdom, a heart of grace; 
Building life on the faith he had 
That the world was neither too good nor bad. 
Years he has reached of the liberal span 
Vouchsafed the journey of mortal man; 
And keeping good trust of soul and heart 
The Master built him a palace of Art. 


“Open my heart and you will see 


Grav’'d inside of it, ‘Italy. 
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Open his heart and read inside, 
“America’—writ with a passionate pride. 
And this one symbol of hope and strife 
Wove to his vision the magic of life; 

At the end of a journey of seventy years 
The painter who drew its joys and fears, 
Its shape of body, its essence of soul, 
The ways it travels to reach its goal— 
Stands to-day in the glories it shed, 

The laurel of greatness on his head. 


The Master at Seventy! 


He it ts knows 
The way of perfection hid deep in a rose! 
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New Publications Announced for Spring Issue 


Robert E. Peary’s book on his late ex- 
pedition is to be published soon, by Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. It is called Nearest 
the Pole, and the frontispiece has been 
drawn by O’Purty, the artist who accom- 
panied Commander Peary, and whose pic- 
tures of Arctic scenes are so full of at- 
mosphere and vividness. 


* * xX 


The Paddock Lectures for 1906, de- 
livered at the General Seminary, New 
York, by William Ralph Inge, are to be 
published in a book, Personal Idealism and 
Mysticism. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


x ££ + 


Among the new books of the spring 
will be one by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, The 
Efficient Life (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
It is dedicated to “Theodore Roosevelt, 
who sometimes leads the simple life, who 
often leads the strenuous life, but who 
always leads the efficient life.” 

* Ok Ox 

An author who is said to have done 
for the Blue Grass Country what Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Alice Brown, and Mary E. 
Wilkins have done for New England, is 
Eliza Calvert Hall. Her book, Aunt Jane 
of Kentucky, is now on the presses, to be 
issued by Little, Brown & Co. 

* * * 


The author of that charming idyl, The 
Poet, Miss Kate and I1—Margaret Prescott 
Montague—has written a second novel, 
The Sowing of Alderson Cree. The book 
is more pretentious than her earlier work. 
(The Baker & Taylor Company.) 


kok * 


A novel that promises to hold a place 
in the front rank of spring publications is 
Growth, by “Graham Travers,” who in 
real life is Dr. Margaret Todd. This 
author is English, and has written before, 
notably Mona Maclean. Henry Holt & 
Co. will bring out the new book. 

ees 

Doubleday, Page & Co. announce the 
early publication of Nicholas Worth, an 
autobiographical work that has been ap- 





It is 
really a novel, though in the biographical 
form, and the author, whose name is 
printed as Richard Wardlaw, is said to be 
a well-known Southerner. 


pearing in the “Atlantic Monthly.” 


* * * 


Wilfred Campbell, known as a Cana- 
dian poet, has written a novel, Jan of the 
Orcades, which the F. H. Revell Company 
will issue. It is an historical tale of 
feudal Scotland, stirring and full of the 
better qualities of the novel that enter- 
tains. 

°K *K ok 

For an “impractical idealist” Prince 
Kropotkin has managed to deal in a sane, 
thorough way with some difficult social 
problems, in The Conquest of Bread, a 
book G. P. Putnam’s Sons will soon bring 
out. 

George Morgan has written Patrick 
Henry for the “True Biographies” series, 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 

* XK * 

A new story by Edith Wharton is now 
ready, with Charles Scribner’s Sons. It 
is called Madame de Treymes, and is one 
of the most brilliant of Mrs. Wharton’s 
shorter novels. 


From Duffield & Co. we may look for 
The Windfall, by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock; The Spirit of Labor, by Hutchins 
Hapgood; The Dower Woods, by Emma 
Brooke; and A Winged Victory, by Rob- 
ert Morse Lovett. 


aK * * 

John Luther Long’s new story is Amer- 
ican. It is also comedy. The Macmillan 
Company will issue it under the title, The 
Gulf. 

The F. H. Revell Company will publish 
W. J. Dawson’s The Empire of Love, a 
religious work of sweetness and power. 

3K ok ok 

W. B. Maxwell's next novel will be 
“much lighter and brighter than The 
































Guarded Flame,” according to the author’s 
own statement. As yet the publishers, 
D. Appleton & Co., have not announced 
the title. 


* ok x 


“Barbara,” otherwise Mabel Osgood 
Wright, has another story, characteris- 
tically called Poppea of the Post Office. It 
will be issued by the Macmillan Company. 


The Wire Tappers, by Arthur Stringer, 
attracted no little attention. It is to be 
followed by Phantom Wires, from the pub- 
lishing house of Little, Brown & Co. 

es 


Mrs. Mabel Barnes-Grundy is to follow 
up the success of her Hazel of Heather- 
land with another story, Dimbie and J. 
This will be issued by the Baker & Tay- 
lor Company. 

* x 


Nimrod’s Wife is a new guide to out- 
of-door expeditions, by Grace Gallatin 
Thompson Seton. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. will publish it. 

i. aS 

Edith Rickert has finished her novel of 
Provence, The Golden Hawk. ‘Those who 
have read the manuscript declare it to be 
superior even to The Reaper. The Baker 
& Taylor Company are preparing to issue 
it in striking form, with illustrations by 
senda. 

* * * 

The Macmillan Company promise a long 
list of spring publications. Among many 
others there will be Prima-Donna, by F. 
Marion Crawford, a sequel to Fair Mar- 
garet; Before Adam, by Jack London; 
Spirit Lake, by Arthur Heming; the last 
volume in Professor Albert Henry 
Smith’s Life and Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin; The Birth of a Nation, by Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor; a new volume of verse 
by Alfred Noyes; Sappho and Phaon, by 
Percy Mackaye; and The Development of 
Shakespeare as a Dramatist, by George P. 
Baker. 


* 


Still another new book by Arthur 
Christopher Benson is to be Beside Still 
Waters, one more of those artistic and 
tranquil works that have made Mr. Ben- 
son so loved among thoughtful readers. 
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Strangely enough two spring novels 
bear titles of books published but two 
or three years ago. John Galsworthy’s 
The Country House recalls Richard le 
Gallienne’s book of the same title; and 
The Issue, by Edward Noble, brings to 
mind The Issue, by George Morgan. The 
themes in each case are entirely different. 


Two novels from D. Appleton & Co. 
will be The Cage, by Charlotte Teller, a 
tale of Chicago and the Haymarket riots ; 
and A King in Rags, by Cleveland Mof- 
fett. This last is a wonderfully original 
story of a rich man’s life down on New 
York’s East Side. 


* 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish Where 
the Trail Divides, by Will Lilibridge ; The 
Penalty, by Harold Begbie; The Thinking 
Machine, by Jacques Futrelle; and Hilma, 
by William T. Eldridge. 


Quiller-Couch has a new story, Poison 
Island; F. Hopkinson Smith will soon 
publish a volume of short tales—The 
Veiled Lady and Other Men and Women— 
and Clara E. Laughlin’s promised novel, 
Felicity, is almost ready. This last prom- 
ises a treat. Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
issue all these books. 


George Barr McCutcheon calls his new- 
est novel The Flyers; and at about the 
time Dodd, Mead & Co. issue it they will 
also bring out Baroness Orczy’s newest 
tale, By the Gods Beloved. 


Hugh Black is about to publish, with 
the F. H. Revell Company, another vol- 
ume of sermons. His beautiful exposi- 
tion of the Old Testament text, “As the 
days of heaven upon the earth,” will be 
printed in this volume. 

XK ok * 

From A. C. McClurg & Co. comes the 
news of the following spring books: 
Langford of the Three Bars, by Kate and 
Virgil D. Boyles; The Iron Way, by Sara 
Pratt Carr; The Story of Bawn, by Kath- 
arine Tynan; Molmenti’s Venice, Part II: 
and Grasshopper Land, by Margaret W. 
Morley. 









Emma, Lady Hamilton, belonged to a 
class of women not marked, but always 
recognizable, who represent the feminine 
capacity for sexual influence. Whenever 
she came in contact with a man whom 
she chose to influence she swept him off 
his feet, ending with Lord Nelson, when 
she was thirty-three and had already had 
two illegitimate children. She was in all 
this no more than that familiar character, 
Manon Lescault. It is true of her, as of 
Prevost’s heroine, that she was utterly 
incomprehensible to those who lead the 
better life of rule, of law, and of regulated 
emotion. But there are many lives in this 
changing world; and no one can study 
even the face painted by Romney, Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence, and a score more, with- 
out seeing that it belonged to that singu- 
lar type which can do all manner of evil 
and yet hold the root of many things good, 
perpetually recalling that to her who loved 
much, much was forgiven. 

Maid-servant, model, posing in public 
for lectures on health, associated with a 
score of men, the wife of the distinguished 
English Ambassador, collector and con- 
noisseur, Sir William Hamilton, and the 
mother of Lord Nelson’s only child— 
it is idle to apologize for her, as has been 
done by Mr. Walter Sichel in Emma, Lady 
Hamilton (Dodd, Mead & Co.); and by 
Mr. F. T. Herbert Baily in The Life of 
Lady Hamilton (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company). Mr. Sichel has written a 
serious work. Mr. Baily has but furnished 
the letter-press for a shapely quarto con- 
taining the reproduction in color and in 
process of twenty-one portraits. Mr. 
Sichel, who has already written a life of 
Bolingbroke, has addressed himself to the 
new material opened when Lord Bridport, 
Nelson’s heir, through the collateral fe- 
male line—to the shame of both Hood and 
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Nelson, his forebears—in 1895 sold their 
medals, swords, journals and letters. In 
these, Mr. Sichel has the advantage in 
some details of John Cordy Jeaffreson in 
his Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, 1887. 
Like him, Mr. Sichel is a careless worker, 
who has to correct himself in his own pref- 
ace. He rambles, has no historical bal- 
ance, and makes a dismal failure in de- 
fending the execution of Carraciolo at 
Naples. The book has a number of un- 
published letters; but in its details it adds 
little to what Mrs. Hilda Gamlin, in 
Nelson’s Friendships, 1899, accomplished in 
correcting Jeaffreson, particularly with 
reference to “poor, dear little Emma,” not, 
as the latter supposed, a child of Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton. Mr. Sichel omits 
this episode, an important one, altogether. 

It is a sad story, the sadder that it 
must be told of the man who inspired 
Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior ;” but Mr. 
Baily does not help it by perpetually pro- 
posing that matters may not be as bad as 
they seem. Captain Mahan ended any 
question, by his unsparing analysis of the 
evidence. 

+ #2 

The Greek Revolution will reach its 
centennial in a few years. It has become 
not only history, but legend. In it the 
young American first shared in the ro- 
mance of the old world. Unless one knows 
the newspapers, letters, books and maga- 
zines of the twenties and thirties, it is not 
easy to realize that in sympathy with 
Greece this country first consciously 
passed out of its colonial relations, and 
felt itself part of the citizenship of hu- 
manity. Samuel Gridley Howe—for two 
generations at the head of the Massachu- 
setts Institution for the Blind—in his hot 
youth not only shared in the Greek Revo- 
lution, but his letters and personal influ- 
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ence made it widely known. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, has devoted 
a bulky octavo, the first volume of The 
Journal and Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe 
(Dana Estes Company ) to the full text of 
both. The work of few men, before they 
are thirty, is worth four hundred and 
eighteen octavo pages. This record itself 
will not be widely read; but it has not 
only the special interest of adventure; it 
is a transcription of the spirit of the day. 
It is well that it should be possible to fol- 
low this life—though a shorter biography 
would win a wider circle—but those who 
read these pages will find the picture of 
a noble nature and a chivalrous life told 
in its own words, a monument rather than 
a memoir. 
*K * 


Mrs. ‘I'ryphosa Bates Batcheller, in 
Glimpses of Italian Court Life, has repub- 
lished family letters somewhat exuberant, 
but always awake and alive, written dur- 
ing a trip, frankly full of eager delight in 
a title. Baedeker is here, and Hare, Mur- 
ray and the art manuals. Who of us could 
travel without them? There are signed 
photographs of royalty and court beau- 
ties, with one of Mrs. Frederick Batchel- 
ler in a most taking gown. A new anec- 
dote of Ristori, a glimpse of the queen 
and the outer side of the wealthy and titled 
life of Italy appears in these sumptuous, 
roomy quarto pages. It is the type of 
frank and simple-minded travel, dashed 
with ignorance, which a journal like the 
“Atheneum” loves to score. But our 
learned and critical friend is wrong. Lots 
of home-made cake is worth selling in the 
fair, and returns due delight to the pur- 
chaser, also home-made. 

* * * 


Just forty years of age, assistant keeper 
of Greek antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum, since he won, some twenty years 
ago, the usual Oxford prizes, Mr. Henry 
B. Walters has addressed himself to the 
crucial task of describing The Art of the 
Greeks (The Macmillan Company). The 
book fills a place no predecessor holds. 
It is not, like Furchtwangler’s big book 
on Greek sculpture, Collignon’s small one, 
E. A. Gardner’s Handbook or Murray’s 
History of the same subject, devoted to 
this one phase, nor does it treat it technic- 
ally as do these works. Unlike Percy 
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Gardner’s Grammar of Greek Art it at- 
tempts no analysis, and it does not emu- 
late the encyclopedic task of Murray’s 
Manual of Greek Archeology, or even 
Percy Gardner’s Manual of Greek Anti- 
quities. Mr. Walters proposes no such 
comprehensive review of any one of his 
fields as Von Mach’s Handbook of Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, or still less such a 
catalog as Reinach’s Clarac—with draw- 
ings in outline of seven thousand pieces. 

When a man has adequately cataloged 
any field, as Mr. Walters has the British 
Museum’s Greek vases, he knows what 
has to be left out. His comely quarto, 
with admirable, if hackneyed, examples in 
full-page illustrations, reviews the history 
of Greek art in its succession in each field, 
temples, sculpture, painting, vases, gems 
and metals. He cites no examples but 
those which are illustrative. The initial 
difficulty in the record of Greek art—that 
the ancients admired what we care little 
for and the reverse—he does not wholly 
escape as he tries to weave together with 
the extant remains the record Pliny bor- 
rowed from his Greek authorities, Xenoc- 
rates of Sicyon, Duris and Antigone, 
particularly the first. Phidias at the Par- 
thenon is our culmination of Greek sculp- 
ture; but the Greek and Roman amateur 
thought far more of later men, like 
Myron, Scopas or Praxiteles—to us 
lesser. 

The result of Mr. Walters’ patient 
attempt to weave these two records to- 
gether is a history which combines repu- 
tations based on ancient description and 
modern discovery. Here is the first con- 
secutive account which begins with Crete 
and Mycenae and comes down to the sack 
of Corinth by Mummius, when the fore- 
most statues of Greek art and the women 
of the oldest families in Greek civiliza- 
tion were sold in the camp together as 
Roman spoil offered to the dealer. Mr. 
Walters is naturally stronger in his 
archeology than his art criticism. He is 
more just in his estimates than he is con- 
vincing in his reasons for them. He is 
somewhat cumbered with lists, as of tem- 
ples. Some of his plates of coins have 
numbers but no key. He has more of 
the touch of the master in his vases than 
in his sculpture. He gives too little space 
to the plastic examples now in Athens. 
He omits, now and then, a notable exam- 
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ple, as the Greek paintings in the Vati- 
can. His comparative range is narrow 
or he would draw examples from Japan. 
He assumes too much certainty in exclud- 
ing foreign influence—still a mooted 
question. 

Mr. Walters speaks with a deserved 
respect of Winckelmann, whose method 
he resembles, and I love to think that to 
some beginner in his early twenties The 
Art of the Greeks may begin a lifelong 
appreciation, as a fortunate copy of 
Winckelmann inspired such appreciation 
in some of us forty years ago. 

+2 





Lord Lytton did many things well 
enough to be much praised, and nothing 
well enough to be greatly admired. The 
son of Edward Bulwer Lytton, he was 
never “educated,” having gone at eigh- 
teen to be the secretary and attaché of 
his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, at Washing- 
ton, when he was engaged in outmanceu- 
vering Secretary Clayton in the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. For forty years, until he 
died in 1891, English Ambassador to 
France, Lord Lytton had shared by birth 
and training in the three worlds of letters, 
diplomacy and English affairs. His daugh- 
ter, Lady Elizabeth Balfour, who twenty 
years ago married Lord  Salisbury’s 
nephew, Gerald Balfour, has edited the 
Personal and Literary Letters of the Earl of 
Lytton in two volumes (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), divided between the letters up to 
the time he became Governor General of 
India, in 1876, and those from that date 
to his death. The first volume holds the 
letters, one might say, of “Owen Mere- 
dith,” the author of Lucille; and the sec- 
ond volume the dispatches, with letters, 
of Lord Lytton, whom first Lord Bea- 
consfield, and later Lord Salisbury, tried 
to treat as a man equal to great responsi- 
bilities. In another work, Lord Lytton’s 
Indian Administration, Lady Betty Bal- 
four, as she calls herself on her title- 
pages, has defended the needless Afghan 
war, the famine scandals, and the lament- 
able exposure of the military accounts of 
India which forced Lord Lytton’s recall. 
In that work she used dispatches. In 
this she employs private letters. They 
make but dismal reading, and most Amer- 
icans will find little to interest them. But 


the first volume swarms with interest. In 
letters these are among the best of the 
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generation, light, informed, full of French 
esprit and British sincerity. The Brown- 
ings and a score more pass over the 
pages. There are vivid pictures of Eu- 
ropean life, and the joys, the sorrows, the 
various tasks, the literary contact and 
product of a man who in vivid surround- 
ings lived a vivid personal life. This is 
almost equally true of the last half of 
the second volume. Much is gossip, but 
it is the best gossip in the world, about 
those of weight and moment, told kindly, 
and opening new and intimate views of 
English life and letters of the last half of 
the last century. 
BN Kk k 

When Alexander Gilchrist wrote his 
Life of William Blake, published just after 
his death by his widow, Anne Gilchrist, in 
1863, he, the Rossettis, and a little group 
of Pre-Raphaelites were alone in believ- 
ing that Blake was an artist of the first 
rank. Emerson had seen the value of his 
verse, but scarcely any one else in this 
country; and no one in England.  Gil- 
christ’s life was in two volumes, one the 
life and the other poems and reproduc- 
tions of Blake’s plates, poem and decora- 
tion together. The work was long since 
out of print; but it never brought more 
than a modest sum, not much over that 
for which it was published. The first vol- 
ume of this Life is now reprinted (John 
Lane Company) in a single “library”- 
looking octavo, with none of the distinc- 
tion which the editing Mr. Gilchrist and 
Mr. William M. Rossetti gave the origi- 
nal. It has a preface by W. Graham 
Robertson. The lists of Blake’s works 
are published as they appeared two-score 
years ago, with here and there a new 
note; but none of the annotations which 
the sales of forty years demanded. Gil- 
christ’s Life remains the one adequate 
record of the poet and engraver, though 
in some lesser details it has been cor- 
rected. Blake was crazy; no doubt of 
that. But he was also the unique crea- 
tive genius of his period. His poems 
have an individual quality almost unex- 
ampled in English literature. He has the 
quality of the burning glass in concentrat- 
ing emotion, and like that he scorches 
more than he fires. For a century, he has 
been the source of inspiration to scores 
of artists in composition, in decoration 
and in the use of the swaying line and 























figure. He has been reproduced far more 
in this country than in England, and has 
had here something akin to a popular 
vogue; but no one can really admire 
Blake at his best without much previous 
training. No engraver in the history of 
art has been so fertile in ideas, and none 
has so vividly expressed them. His illus- 
trations to Blair’s Grave, republished in 
this country show how easily he could 
be conventionally beautiful; but if you 
have once come to know Blake in his full 
power, his compositions haunt you 
through life and rise before you in mo- 
ments of emotion as the final utterance. 
and admired 
rated higher 


Balzac is read in France 
in England. He has been 
by English critics than by French— 
always excepting Taine. He has altered 
the French novel profoundly; ours, but 
little. He has almost transformed our 
criticism of the novel; he has influenced 
French criticism but slightly. Through 
James he has affected the style of our 
novel more than its structure. He has 
affected the structure of the French novel 
but little, and not at all its style. When 
an American or English critic writes of 
Balzac he is therefore principally occu- 
pied in telling his readers how great the 
man is. When Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
the foremost of French critics, in the last 
of his works, issued “‘’ before he died, 
writes of Balzac (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany), he is intial “occupied with ex- 
plaining why so many critics have held 
Balzac great. He deals with him merci- 
fully. He is kind to his faults. He closes 
by saying that Balzac would have never 
sat on his throne if Taine had not bowed 
him to it; but this is to confuse the rdles 
of Lord High Chamberlain and monarch, 
because the former leads the procession 
into the throne room. Critics do not 
create reputations. They discover them. 
M. Brunetiére finds Balzac indecent be- 
cause here and there he is physiological, 
he sees the “amazing inequality” of his 
works and reproaches him with writing 
of Catholicism without understanding it. 
But here, too, opinions may differ. 
Balzac sums the view of an academic 
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critic of the greatest single literary phe- 
nomenon of the central space of the nine- 
teenth century. 


* 


Mr. Robert P. Porter, a trained jour- 
nalist, has for a quarter of a century in 
his work touched on the current issue 
of the day in public finance. He pointed 
out in the census of 1880 the perils of 
municipal debt in this country. For a 
decade he was the vehement defender of 
American Protection, on which he has 
written less of late. The Dangers of Mu- 
nicipal Ownership (The Century Com- 
pany) summarizes in a rapid volume the 
risk created in English municipal finance 
by the great increase in debt, an increase 
which has attended Australian expansion 
in the same direction. The comparisons 
are not always fair. When the public debt 
per capita of New Zealand or Australia 
and New York and Pennsylvania are 
compared a misleading effect is created. 
The book is flecked with these taking 
utterances. But Mr. Porter has vivid 
statement, he handles figures to graphic 
effect, and he makes clear first that Eng- 
lish city improvement has only come 
through incurring debt on a lavish scale, 
that individual initiative is lost, that fu- 
ture resources have been overdrawn at 
the risk of bankruptcy, and that in street 
railroads, electric light, telephones and 
municipal housing money has_ been 
wasted, and the public not served. The 
risk of bankruptcy London runs is the 
central chapter. On popular reading the 
book will have a decided influence. In 
the main it is right. 


Richard Hildreth, underestimated as an 
American historian because he had facts 
without style or imagination, wrote when 
Perry opened Japan a sound but dull his- 
tory of the land—Japan as It Was and Is 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.), drawn from 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch and. English 
sources. Mr. Ernest W. Clement, whose 
Handbook of Modern Japan is familiar, has 
revised the work, altered the translation 
and left it just what it was a straight~ 
forward narrative. 
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The Significance of Stephen Phillips’ Success 


By Cornelius Weygandt 


[Dr. Weygandt lectures on the modern drama from the chair of English Literature at the University of 


Pennsylvania.—THE EDITORS. ] 


lips that have been staged have 

done more to bring back blank 

verse to the theater than all the 
other plays of their decade. Paolo and 
Francesca, which we have recently seen 
so creditably produced by Mr. Henry B. 
Irving; Herod, which was promised us 
from Mr. Mansfield but never played by 
him; Ulysses, which Mr. Tyrone Power 
so bravely essayed three years ago for a 
few weeks in the East, but found too ex- 
acting in its scenic accessories; Nero, 
which we may get next winter—this is 
the list. The two that America has seen 
America has approved, though Ulysses 
less than Paolo and Francesca; England 
has approved all four, but most heartily 
Herod and Nero. 

Mr. Phillips has succeeded where 
Browning, Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne 
failed—hbecause he knows the stage. He 
spent six years in Mr. Frank Benson’s 
Company, 1886-1892. Browning did bet- 
ter with “The Blot on the ’Scutcheon” 
than with “Strafford,” because the earlier 
play’s rehearsals and presentations, and 
the association thus gained with Mac- 
ready, taught him something of stage- 
craft. Tennyson’s great success, “Becket,” 
was his third play, but written before even 
“The Falcon” had been tried on the 
boards. “Becket,” when it was produced 
in 1893, triumphed; but, a one-part play, 
it triumphed only through Sir Henry 


T HE four plays of Mr. Stephen Phil- 








Irving’s creation of the Archbishop, and 
after virtual adaptation by that master of 
stage art. Mr. Swinburne’s plays, rare 
as is the poetry of “Atalanta” and stu- 
pendous as is the sheer creative force of 
“Bothwell,” are all as distinctly closet 
drama as the forgotten plays of Sir Henry 
Taylor and Sir Aubrey de Vere. 

To find precedents for Mr. Phillips’ 
success it is necessary to go back to Mac- 
ready’s playwrights, Sheridan Knowles, 
Talfourd and Bulwer, and to Dr. Mars- 
ton and Tom Taylor and Wills, who 
almost alone of English playwrights after 
Macready’s time could attract through 
verse plays. Taylor, for all his effort, was 
little better than a hack; and Wills, his 
real interest in his painting, no better; 
Dr. Marston, notwithstanding the belief 
of his day as to “The Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter,” was more poet in intention than in 
realization. “Virginius” and “Richelieu” 
are still alive, but he would be a hardy 
man who called either Knowles or Bulwer 
a poet. 

It may seem preposterous to the more 
excited admirers of Mr. Phillips to com- 
pare him to these writers; but admitting 
that he is a poet and they poetasters—a 
large admission—comparison may well be 
made. Knowles, an actor, furnishes the 
fairest parallel. His plays Macready 
worked over, as he did those of the lay- 
men, Talfourd and Bulwer; and Mr. Tree 
has had a part in the scenario of at least 
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one of Mr. Phillips’ plays, Ulysses. It 
would seem that no successful play can 
be the work of one man. 

It is in situation, in construction, rather 
than in characterization that Mr. Phillips 
is strongest. He has seldom given his 
characters personality. The reader knows 
the type of man to which Giovanni be- 
longs, but he cannot conjure him up in 
the flesh. So it is with Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, Herod and Mariamne, Sir Herbert 
Lisle and Miriam, and this though Mr. 
Phillips could build on the public’s knowl- 
edge from nursery days of most of these 
characters. 

Mr. Phillips’ Francesca is innocence 
fresh from the convent, yet he makes her 
say on her meeting with Giovanni— 


My only care to attend the holy bell, 
To sing and to embroider curiously: 


And as through glass I view the windy world. 


He presents her as a type, and then 
makes her talk as a type, throwing away 
the opportunity to make her an individual 
whose personality can be felt. Herod is 
the tyrant glorying in power and rich 
dreams, a Tamburlaine-like emperor, and 
not the only character of Mr. Phillips’ 
plays that shows kinship to Marlowe and 
the Elizabethan tragedy of blood. Lu- 
crezia, the bitter, barren woman, jealous 
of Francesca because she will know the 
mother-love denied to her, and wakened 
to mother-love for Francesca too late to 
save the girl she has betrayed, is almost 
a personality. Personalities, in a way, too, 
are Nero and Agrippina, decadents both. 
Ulysses has a good deal of body, but in 
delineating him Mr. Phillips departs so 
far from the Ulysses of the “Odyssey” 
that the reader or onlooker becomes con- 
fused in trying to adjust this new Ulysses 
with his memory of Homer’s hero. Often, 
too, these type-characters are overem- 
phatic; but overemphasis does not lessen 
their theatrical impressiveness, and it adds 
to the “fatness” of the parts from the 
actor’s standpoint. Mr. Phillips knows 
well how to make good parts, and to make 
but few of them, so the play may be the 
more easily cast. 

Mr. Phillips often makes his characters 
poetize about their situation rather than 
speak true dramatic speech. There is 


more of this poetizing, much of it telling 
lyric poetry, in Paolo and Francesca than 
in any other play. This, together with the 
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dramatic speech that is poetry, makes the 
first drama the most poetic, if not the 
most dramatic of them all. Even one 
trained by practice, as is Mr. Phillips, to 
throw aside everything that is non-essen- 
tial in play-making, cannot in dramatiza- 
tion cut all the epic qualities out of an 
epic. When the playwright comes of a 
family, as does Mr. Phillips, to whom the 
old culture of Greek and Latin is almost 
sacred, and is bound by relationship to 
poets, as is Mr. Phillips to Wordsworth, it 
is impossible for him to cut out every 
decoration or “lyrical interbreathing”’ that 
does not make for the furtherance of the 
action. The ancients did not so do, nor 
the Elizabethans. Moreover, Mr. Phil- 
lips loves lyrical and decorative poetry, 
and knows how effective in itself on the 
stage is well rendered eloquence of any 
kind. The temptations and precedents 
are manifold, and Mr. Phillips has suc- 
cumbed. 

Herod and Nero, the two plays that 
have had long runs, are those in which 
the blank verse is most consistently 
speech ; but when the verse gains this ad- 
vantage it is not always poetry. Herod 
continued to be played for three months 
after its premier on October 31, 1900, and 
Nero ran with brief interruptions from 
January 25 to May 19, 1906. The mere 
mention of the stories in these four plays 
brings to mind the intense dramatic qual- 
ity of the theme underlying each: the 
mutual struggle of the brothers to avoid 
injuring each other through their love of 
Francesca, and that poor child’s struggle 
between compelling love and duty; 
Herod’s losing of his wife’s love, dearer 
to him than his own soul, at the moment 
he has gained the world, the alliance with 
Rome; Ulysses’ years of suffering and 
final revenge on the suitors; the retribu- 
tion that comes to the superior officer 
sending his subordinate, the husband of 
his beloved, to certain death, that he may 
win the wife; and the terrible fulfilment 
of the prophecy that “Nero shall reign, 
but he shall kill his mother.” Picturesque 
scenes rise before us: arrased rooms in 
a medizval castle ; Judean towers ; “gaunt 
Ithaca” standing “up out of the surge;” 
a manor house in the fen country of Puri- 
tan England; and Rome of the first cen- 
tury. From these themes, against these 
backgrounds, Mr. Phillips develops situa- 
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tions such as only the skilled stage-crafts- 
man can—Giovanni halting at the cur- 
tains, bloody-handed ; Herod, in rags and 
alone, tranced by Mariamne’s body in 
the hall that had known all his pomp and 
power ; Ulysses drawing on the men that 
through years had insulted his wife the 
bow that none but he could draw; Sir 
Herbert Lisle’s death sentence of the man 
for a crime so like the one we know that 
he must soon commit; Nero’s exultant 
madness in burning Rome. 

It is not difficult to understand how 
Mr. Phillips, the poet “crowned” in 1897 
for the best volume of verse published 
that year by a poet who had not pre- 
viously achieved, has developed into the 
author of Nero, when you know that he 
had been an actor for six years. But this 
the poetry-reading public did not know. 
Paolo and Francesca surprised greatly on 
its publication in 1899. Everybody won- 
dered how the elegiac poet had developed 
into the dramatic poet. There was little 
in Christ in Hades to foreshadow drama, 
but there was a little. The elegiac poet 
had the power of presenting pageants so 
that the reader could visualize them with- 
out effort—as, for instance, the scenes 
among the dead as they gather around 
Christ. 

Mr. Phillips’ experience of the stage 
gave him knowledge of the essentials of 
dramatic construction and familiarity with 
the thirty-six stock situations of drama; 
his six years with a Shakespearean com- 
pany accustomed his ear to the roll of 
blank verse, but it did not lead him into 
the folly of adopting the “Elizabethan 
manner” of construction, and when he 
came to write blank verse it was Miltonic 
blank verse that he took for model. 

The problems Mr. Phillips is concerned 
with in his plays are of the most intimate 
human quality, easily and quickly appre- 
hended, and by all sorts and conditions of 
men. His poetry makes direct appeal; 
to use a word he uses again and again, it 
is “burning” in its putting of primal emo- 
tions; it is full of the cries of love and 
hate and lust of power, with always an 
undertone of regret for the brevity of all 
good things. Characteristic is Mariamne’s 
madness to 


feel this fire and grasp this glory, — 
The colour and the bloom and the music of 
life 
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—the intenser expression of the idea 
underlying “Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may.” There is something of pagan Greek 
in Mr. Phillips as there was in Herrick. 
We may quarrel with this or that in the 
plays, we may think that they do not 
point the way that others can follow; but 
we must realize their importance in re- 
futing the oft-repeated declaration that 
no poetical plays but Shakespeare's will 
be tolerated on the modern stage. To 
have proved unwarranted this pessimistic 
belief is boon enough from a man to his 
generation. Mr. Phillips has given us not 
only this proof, but plays in which there 
is beautiful poetry, and poetry that is at 
times true dramatic speech. The poetry 
in his plays is in the old authentic tradi- 
tion; he follows in the path in which Ar- 
nold and Tennyson held Wordsworth in 
sight, and in which in earlier years trod 
Gray and Milton and Spenser. He uses 
the old stories, the old poetical counters, 
the old imagery, but he uses all newly. 
In some of his non-dramatic poems, nota- 
bly “The Woman with a Dead Soul” and 
“The Wife,” he has essayed a more real- 
istic treatment, and subjects that would 
not have been tolerated before Crabbe, 
and that even in our own day have caused 
Mr. William Watson to lament. Mr. 
Phillips has written one play, as yet un- 
published, on a similar subject, ‘“‘Aylmer’s 
Secret,” performed in 1905 by his old 
comrades of the Benson Company. The 
secret is the secret of life. Perhaps his 
version of the Faust story, which he, au- 
dacity of audacities, is said to be now 
engaged upon, will reveal some such 
trend. It would be a pity indeed were he 
to adopt the rdle of adapter to modern 
conditions of all the great love stories of 
the world. If there are more plays in the 
manner of “Aylmer’s Secret” or plays in- 
terrogative of life after death, a :pecula- 
tion that has always fascinated Mr. Phil- 
lips, it will be interesting to see whether 
they will be in blank verse, or in some 
other form of verse, or in prose. Be that 
as it may, Mr. Phillips as poet-playwright 
has won artistic and commercial success 
on the boards. In such success is enough 
heartening for a generation of poets. It 
will teach them, too, as well as stimulate 
them—teach them that they must study 
modern stage conditions if they would 
succeed in the theater as it is to-day. 








There is more than one way, possibly, to 
bring back literature to the stage. Mr. 
Yeats would train up an audience to ap- 
preciate drama written with the high 
seriousness of Greek tragedy or of the 
miracle plays; an audience that will still 
care for absorbing passion, the very basis 
of drama, but that will care more for 
poetry beautifully spoken than for acting, 
and more for acting than for scenery. 
That is the nobler hope. Meanwhile Mr. 
Phillips’ achievement in charming a pub- 
lic, that cares little for poetry, with poet- 
ical plays cast in the mold of the success- 
ful contemporary melodrama, keeps alive 
the knowledge that the day is not passed 
for the writing of poetical drama, the 
greatest of all drama. 


New Dramas 


It is just as well that George Sylvester 
Viereck admits in his preface that the 
plays in A Game at Love are unplayable. 
It is also safer for him to disclaim the 
theories and sentiments voiced by his 
characters. The short dramas are studies 
in psychology of the exaggerated modern 
type—studies of the cynical, flippant views 
of “new-fashioned” persons to whom 
love is a game and that only, loving 
merely an art to be cultivated, fidelity a 
dependent upon temperament, mood and 
atmosphere, and spiritual values matters 
of small importance in the aggregate of 
human experiences. The Marions, and 
Alberts, and Clarences of these pieces rep- 
resent civilization gone to seed, cultiva- 
tion arrived at the point where it touches 
barbarism in its utter oblivion to any civil 
or social codes governing the laws of mar- 
riage. The influence of Nietzsche is, of 
course, strongly in evidence, and certain 
of the lessons taught by Shaw have been 
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only too well learned. The chief excuse 
for the book must be provided in the fact 
that the author is very young, though 
unmistakably gifted with the power of 
literary expression. (Brentano’s.) 
Princess Troubetzkoy has written a 
new play about the life of Augustine, 
afterwards Saint Augustine, showing the 
man’s conversion, and his struggle to 
relinquish the woman who was mother 
to his son, Adeodatus. A pleasing pic- 
ture of this boy is presented, the story 
of his young life and his early death 
being pathetic in the last degree. 
The author has employed her usual 
poetic form—blank verse—and there are 
places in which her poetry reads with 
dramatic force and fervor, the feminine 
capacity for religious emotion being evi- 
dent through every line. For example: 
AucustTInE. The lovely sovereignty of that 
fair Name 

Hath ever swayed the nobler man in me;— _ 

That Name thou last didst utter—Name of 
gold 

And ivory, of stars and lightnings wrought. 

Tender as flowers and terrible as a fire 

Consuming idols. And yet. And yet, 
Antonius. Eos 

—(QOh, I'll divulge to thee my secretest self! 

Thou shalt love me as I am or not at all)— 

And yet, Antonius, while my heart 

acclaims Him, 

My reason questions. I were not Augustine 

Were pride in intellect set underfoot, 

For surely God is Mind as well as Love. 

Wherefore then came He only to the humble, 

The poor in mind? Wherefore these fisher- 
men? 

Were not great Cesar humbled, 
love, 

A mightier work than humble men uplifted 

Until they wrangled for high place in Heaven? 

And why should God-as-man scorn intellect? 

Oh! had Christ lived in Greece and talked 
with Plato! j 

Here were a miracle worthy of His Godhead, 

All love and knowledge blent to feed the 
ages! 





and through 





With Recent Volumes of Verse* 


By George Edward Roth 


ECENT magazine articles call at- 
tention to evidences of a poetic 
revival, and Thomas Nelson Page 
is pointed out as a significant ex- 
ample of the trend away from fiction. 
But such reasoning does not easily con- 
vince. In the first place, we are not quite 
sure that Mr. Page is not for the first 
time publishing poems of earlier years; 
in the second place, the number of “shep- 
herd pipes” is still small and the piping 
desultory and vague. Conservatism in 
accepting the judgment of others, there- 
fore, often spares one the pain of disillu- 
sionment, and one will not be deceived 
by the sounding of the loud bassoon to 
herald some new prophet of the skies. 

The recent output of verse, however, 
in both quantity and quality seems to 
justify comment. With much common- 
place and occasional verse we find poems 
of unusual beauty and vigor. So marked 
is the contrast at times that the process 
of selection of the best and elimination of 
the worst is very suggestive of William 
Blake’s 
The stars are threshed and the souls are 

threshed from their husks. 

Most noteworthy since the American 
edition of Alfred Noyes is a_ collected 
edition of the shorter poems of William 
Butler Yeats—the Celtic poet’s own gar- 
nering of what he believes to be his best. 
Consequently this first volume—soon to 
be followed by a volume of selected 
dramas—will excite considerable interest 
as to the author’s selective judgment. 
The collection seems to offer no great 
surprises, and is certainly representative 
of the spirit and the range of Yeats’ 
work. Ballads, pure lyrics, lyrics dis- 


*THE Porrica, Works oF W. B. YEAats. 
Volume I. The Macmillan Company. 

Max EHRMANN’s Poems. The Viquesney 
Publishing Company. 

THE WoRKER AND OTHER Poems. By C. 
W. Dawson. The Macmillan Company. 

Tue Days Tuat Pass. By Helen Hunting- 
don. The John Lane Company. 

Coxswess. By Gertrude Rogers. Richard 
G. Badger. 

SONGS FROM THE CapitaL. By Clara Ophe- 
lia Bland. Richard G. Badger. 





guised in epic dress, poems for the lover 
of truth made plain, and poems for the 
Celtic symbolist, are all here; while the 
mood varies from dreamful mysticism to 
gentle humor. 

Of the seven divisions of the volume— 
a true symbolist’s number—‘The Wind 
Among the Reeds,” “The Wanderings of 
Oisin,” and “In the Seven Woods” are, 
perhaps, the best. “The Hosting of the 
Sidhe” especially impresses one with its 
spirit of wildness and its strong Celtic 
coloring; picture the Sidhe warning the 
careless of earth: 

Our cheeks are pale, our hair is unbound, 

Our breasts are heaving, our eyes are a-glare, 

Our arms are waving, our lips are apart: 

And if any gaze on our rushing band, 

We come between him and the deed of his 
hand, 

We come between him and the hope of his 
heart. 

Equally effective is the description in 
“The Wanderings of Oisin” of the hero’s 
hundred years’ battle with the demon 
who returns every fourth morn new- 
healed after having his head lopped off 
like the top of a tree from its trunk: 

Beyond on a dim plain 
A little runnel made a bubbling strain, 
And on the runnel’s stony and bare edge 
A dusky demon dry as a withered sedge 
Swayed, crooning to himself in an unknown 
tongue. 

Of Yeats’ symbolical poems, chiefly 
contained in the division called ‘The 
Rose,” we shall say nothing here. It may 
cheer some readers, however, to know 
that Yeats announces in the preface his 
intention to return to his early clearness 
of style because of his cherished desire to 
be known as poet of the Irish people. 
The hardships of such a poet are humor- 
ously set forth in “Adam’s Curse.” 
3etter go down upon your marrow bones 
And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 
Like an old pauper, in all kinds of weather; 
For to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these, and yet 
3e thought an idler by the noisy set 
Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world. 

Individuality, depth of feeling, and 
beautiful thought, characterize a second 





volume of recent verse. Max Ehrmann 
is evidently a writer whose sympathies 
embrace a wide realm of pain and pleas- 
ure, and whose high seriousness, drawn 
chiefly from the spectacle of human suf- 
fering, finds natural and adequate ex- 
pression in poetry. “The Greater Hero- 
ism,” “Letter to a Solitary,” and “An 
Easter Prayer” are most characteristic of 
the author’s elevated mood of reflection, 
which is at times a mood of pathos, yet 
always essentially masculine. Few prose- 
poems surpass “An Easter Prayer” in 
beautiful expression of common feelings. 
We quote only part: 
O’er the din of the world and the strife of 
men, let rise the 
symphonies of eternal peace. Resurrect 
them that 
slumber in graves of gold; and deliver hu- 
manity 
from those cruel conventions that are but 
the husks 
of virtue. Make kindness king, and teach 
us that 
good deeds are greater than philosophy. 


And in the softly falling dark when all 
grows strangely still, may I be glad to have 
trod 

the sweet green earth, and know the tender 

touch of love. 

Yet may I depart with joy, as one who 

journeys home 

at evening. 

Mr. Ehrmann is, moreover, a master 
of verse technique. Yet he has chosen 
to follow Walt Whitman frequently, and, 
indeed, appeals to us most through the 
medium of pure rhythm. A marked fond- 
ness for particular phrases, such as “the 
sweet green earth,” and a noticeable over- 
use of “sweet” as an adjective, are very 
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insignificant matters in poetry that is uni- 
formly high-souled and nobly veined. 
Only one of the remaining four books 
of verse requires special comment. The 
Worker and Other Poems is like the vol- 
ume by Max Ehrmann in its utterance 
of the sorrows of mankind, but unlike it 
in its note of passionate vagueness. The 
tired day-laborer, the enforced sceptic 
whose blunted senses cannot see God in 
a world of pain, and the “woman with the 
sullied brow,” are here taken as themes 
for poetry of rather uneven technique. 
The author reveals deep, sincere feeling 
on topics which do not lend themselves 
readily to artistic expression, and occa- 
sional evidences of a faulty ear for the 
music of poetry are more than atoned 
for by such excellent touches as “The 
Poet’s Prayer,” too long for quotation 
here, and “Real Life and Dream Life,” 
which begins, 
If life were only as the things we dream, 
Then you and I would never part nor meet, 
3ut walk the world with silence-sandalled 
feet 
In twilit fields of breathless asphodel, 
And know ourselves for that which now we 
seem,-— 
If life were only as the things we dream. 


The Days That Pass, Cobwebs, and 
Songs from the Capital—which is Wash- 
ington—contain fugitive poems of the 
fancy, most of them charming in senti- 
ment and color, but with the distinctly 
ephemeral quality which belongs to pretty 
conceits prettily phrased. Cobwebs is 
more serious in tone than the other two, 
has a greater wealth of poetic imagery, 
and is especially pleasing in make-up. 


George Eliot in New Editions 


A new edition of Romola, by George 
Eliot, has been made, in two volumes (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.). The books are edited 
by Dr. Guido Biagi, librarian of the Lau- 
rentian Library, Florence. There are 
more than sixty illustrations of historic 
scenes and characters. A frontispiece re- 
produces Sir Frederick Burton’s portrait 
of George Eliot. 


A classic reprint to be glad over is 
Scenes of Clerical Life, by George Eliot, 
in a new issue from The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son are very quaint and appropriate, 
reminiscent of the pictures that appeared 
early in the nineteenth century. Some 
are in colors, others are pen-and-ink 
drawings. 








The Second Generation* 


HE first generation of them that 
amass riches represents the foun- 
dation qualities of American 
growth and prosperity. Our mil- 


I 


lionaires—those of the race who have 


worked and won—stand for integrity, 
grit, native ability and application. Un- 
couth a few may be, but they are tender- 
hearted, for they know the meaning of 
the struggle, they have experienced the 
rough seas in the fight for existence. 

But after them will come the sons and 
the daughters—those to whom money in 
quantities means no more than an ordi- 
nary condition of life. This second gen- 
eration will have many opportunities ; the 
question is: how will they use them? 

David Graham Phillips writes out of 
a heart that loves truth. Young, he may 
indulge in the exaggerations of vouthful 
enthusiasm ; but he has eyes that see, and 
his ears hear; he has taken the measure 
of his day with an accuracy that at times 
is startling. When he pictures in a novel 
the humble old man whose industry and 
shrewdness have made him wealthy ; when 
he has given to that man two children, 
who are reared amid every luxury, who 
go to college, and prepare for life in so- 
called “society,” who gradually learn to 
despise their common old father, the 
homely spirit of their childhood’s environ- 
ment, and who continually and deliber- 
ately torture his kind heart with their in- 
explicable behavior ; when all these things 
are set forth in a piece of fiction, we 
pause and ask: “Is there not truth in it ?”’ 

There is more of the story, for Mr. 
Phillips does not take the less hopeful 
view ; and the transformation of the char- 
acter of the young dandy, Arthur, when 


*THE SkEconD GENERATION. By David 


Graham Phillips. D. Appleton & Co. 














he finds himself left without the prop of 
his father’s fortune, with no resources 
save those of his own mind and body, is 
more than cleverly effected. If there is 
any fault to be found it is with the abund- 
ance of the detail in the book, and the per- 
sistent earnestness that reveals the moral 
purpose rather too obviously. Yet even 
with these shortcomings one must admit 
the force of the novel—with its life-like 
characterizations, its proof of a knowl- 
edge of the way things are tending. 


The Far Horizon* 


It is five years since The History of Sir 
Richard Calmady created such a stir in 
reading circles. Mrs. St. Leger Harrison 
was in no hurry to dissipate the impres- 
sions made by that book. More than that, 
she was in no hurry to write another 
book, for with her, book writing is not a 
matter of five hours’ industry per day. 
She works faithfully, conscientiously— 
and her reward is in novels that may not 
be the pleasantest written, but are cer- 
tainly among the more permanent. 

The Far Horizon is not a study of the 
life with which the daughter of Charles 
Kingsley must be most closely familiar. 
But the big heart of the sincere artist, the 
broad sympathies of a woman of position 
and character, have given a deep interest 
in that other world—which in London is 
the real world—where the more primitive 
humanity flourishes, where men love and 
women adore, frankly, unashamedly, free 
of the conventions that restrain the emo- 
tions, and enamel the whole surface of 
life. 

Mrs. Harrison takes such a girl as the 
middle-class Londoner would © shrink 
from, and ennobles her by creating in her 


*THE Far Semen. By Lucas Malet. (Mrs. 
St. Leger Harrison). Dodd, Mead & Co. 











a true and deep affection for a well-born 
commoner, whose superior breeding and 
lofty character have placed him much 
above his fellows. In this man_ the 
woman who has been the toy of the Eng- 
lish aristocrat discovers one of “nature's 
gentlemen”—to use her own words. 
Granted the right she would have mar- 
ried him, would have made him a faithful 
wife. But material happiness is denied 
her—between the time of their first meet- 
ings and the period of their confessed 
love the man’s whole life has undergone 
a change. His entire moral nature is 
transformed by the discovery that he 
loves a woman to whom love is no honor. 
\nd not knowing her spiritual possibil- 
ities he renounces her in his heart. lives 
through a period of mental stress, and 
finds a refuge in Roman Catholicism. 
Hereafter love assumes the etherealized 
aspect that the Roman Church teaches 
is the higher manifestation of human 
affection, and, health failing, the man 
turns his gaze to the “far horizon,” draw- 
ing with him the awakened soul of the 
woman who has for him a passion that is 
gradually purified to meet the demands 
of the circumstances. 

Thus is a woman redeemed—we shall 
not call it the logical way, nor the most 
satisfactory way, but for the characters 
involved it is a convincing way—which 
must be interpreted as a compliment to 
Mrs. Harrison’s power of portraying a 
<lifficult situation. 

With all her care in composition the 
author does not quite achieve the simple, 
strong expression, and her grammatical 
accuracy leaves something to be desired. 





The Sovereign Remedy* 


There are offensive ways of preaching 
through the novel, and there is the more 
subtle, delicate manner. Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel has the latter. Her gentle way of 
railing against the things that are, and 
the commercial greed that overrides Eng- 
land to-day—Mrs. Steel has the kind- 
ness to omit all insinuations that point to 
America—earns her the right to be lis- 
tened to with attention, and with the 
pleasure that her sympathetic picture of 
life evokes. 





*THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY. By Flora Annie 
Steele. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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She lays her story with the Welsh, and 
there is many a hearty laugh to be had 
over the quaint ways of these odd people. 
Incidentally we are afforded a view of 
the Welsh revival spirit, and of the “soul” 
fires so easily kindled among these primi- 
tive folk. 

The real romance of the book identifies 
itself with a group of three—a young 
earl, one of his London clerks, and a 
beautiful girl—the granddaughter of a 
socialist—who has never laid eyes on a 
sovereign until the two men, Ted and 
Ned, come to the house. How the de- 
sire for wealth grows in Ted, how his 
efforts to amass wealth transform him 
into a commonplace money-getter; how 
the idealism of Ned leads farther and 
farther away from the world of financial 
complications and takes him more and 
more into a dream-world of his own 
making; how a misconception of the re- 
spective stations of the two men betrays 
the girl into marrying Ted, only to dis- 
cover that her heart belongs to Ned—this 
is the groundwork for a story that is not 
without its dramatic possibilities; and 
Mrs. Steel is skilful in making the most 
of her opportunity. 

The book is somewhat crowded with 
characters and events—it might have 
stood some well considered pruning. 


By the Light of the Soul* 


For a story with a beautiful young girl 
as its heroine this is extremely pathetic— 
one might even say lugubrious. Now 
ordinarily Mrs. Freeman is not a pessi- 
mist—though lately her mind seems to 
seek the paths of the more tragic psy- 
chology. In this newest novel, however, 
the tendency has won to a fixed groove, 
and it is doubtful if the average reader 
will find any great satisfaction in this 
study of a girl’s life, beginning as it 
does in sorrow, and ending in still 
greater sorrow. Pretty Maria endures 
stoically, but the question is: Does Des- 
tiny deal so unfairly with the innocent? 
A more attractive tale, and one even more 
convincing, would have given Maria her 
lover, and the burden of renunciation 
would have fallen upon the younger 
sister. 


*By THE Licnt oF THE Sout. By Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman. Harper & Brothers. 
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As a work artistically constructed, and 
smoothly and evenly written, this is a 
characteristic achievement—worthy of 
Mrs. Freeman, and worthy the expecta- 
tions of her host of admiring readers. 

The background is a New Jersey town, 
as in The Debtor, with short flights to 
New York and places nearby; but the 
New England conscience is always in 
evidence—indomitable, exacting as ever. 


The Port of Missing Men* 


The gift of transforming the bizarre 
into the pleasingly romantic surely be- 
longs to Mr. Meredith Nicholson. His 
new mystery—The Port of Missing Men— 
is delightful romance, involving Austrian 
diplomatic circles, Washington political 
life, a quaint, out-of-the-way summer 
resort among the Virginia mountains, a 
Senator, his soldier son and his charming 
daughter, two Austrian scoundrels, and 
a stalwart young man—with a sound head 
and a tender heart—whose connection 
with the Austrian succession question 
carries him into perilous paths and bids 
fair to lose him the hand of the Senator’s 
daughter. 

Pot throwing in a Paris lodging-house, 
knife thrusts in American thickets, and a 
hand-to-hand fight on the edge of the 
ravine known as the “port of missing 
men,” provide a portion of the excitement. 
But the whole is alive, and energized with 
the spirit of movement and daring; and 
George Barr McCutcheon at his best has 
not the same strong, fetching way of ush- 
ering the reader right into the midst of a 
scene, and making him instantly at home 
among the partakers in the drama, 


The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor 
Squaret 


Of the English writers whose novels 
get published here in America none is 
writing more wholesome stories than 
Mrs. de la Pasture. She proves the theory 
that an entertaining, and strong, tale can 
be written without any smirch of the un- 
clean or any suggestion of the existence 
of evil in a world of people whose heri- 


*THE Port oF Misstnc Men. By Meredith 
Nicholson. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


*TuHE LonELY LADY oF GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
By Mrs. de la Pasture. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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tage should be refinement and culture and 
domestic purity. 

With a lightsome touch, and a gay little 
graciousness, Mrs. de la Pasture narrates 
the life story of a dainty girl, well-born, 
but reared in a farm house, who comes 
at the summons of an aged aunt to find 
herself the guardian of a house and for- 
tune—the inheritance of her twin brother, 
a soldier absent on duty. The gray days 
of the “lonely lady” are, however, re- 
lieved by the coming of a fairy prince, in 
the form of a crippled young Duke, a dis- 
tant connection. How he sustains her 
in the overwhelming sorrow that comes 
with the knowledge of the brother’s 
death, and the revealing of the secret of 
his marriage, makes a pretty tale, and the 
sunshine beams out over the gray before 
the book ends. 

It is all delightful, but no less real. 
The only difference between this kind of 
realism and that other we know only 
too well is that this moves on a higher 
plane, and shows what people can do and 
can be who have clean hands and pure 
hearts. 


The Chief Legatee* 


A pleasant surprise awaits the reader of 
The Chief Legatee. There are many who 
have felt that Mrs. Rohlfs has been fall- 
ing off in the matter of skill and inven- 
tion, but all her best faculties are re- 
vealed in her newest mystery story. As 
of old she leads and misleads, follows 
straight along one line, suddenly retraces 
her steps, starts out again, and swerves 
in a totally new direction. One may 
theorize and speculate, but the denoue- 
ment is no less sudden, no less startling. 

Without doubt this is one of the clever- 
est fictions Anna Katharine Green has 
concocted. 





The Mysteryt 


The quality that “thrills” predominates 
in this story of a wonderful scientific dis- 
covery in the form of a light that pene- 
trates everything. How the strange es- 


*THE Curer LeGATEE. By Anna Katharine 
Green. Authors and Newspapers Association. 

*Tue Mystery. By Stewart Edward White 
and Samuel Hopkins Adams. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 











sence of this light is obtained from a vol- 
canic island in the far seas; how its dis- 
coverer is killed by a mutinous crew ; what 
weird and marvelous events follow, con- 
stitute the factors of the tale, which, in 
imagination at least, is worthy of Steven- 
son, and in form is indicative of the ma- 
turing powers of two very promising nov- 
elists. 

The formidable black man, be-turbaned 
and armed like any fierce and pursuing 
Bedoin, who sits, sternly aggressive, atop 
the book’s cover, strikes the keynote of 
the story, and introduces the reader, very 
informally, to the wild and terrible situa- 
tions of a book that some may dream 
about. 


The Lone Furrow* 


To those who think of Mr. Fraser only 
as a writer of wonderful animal stories 
this novel will come as something of a sur- 
prise; for it deals with Canadian town 
life, a community of hard-headed and 
hard-hearted Scotch, where church big- 
otry and uncharitableness conflict with 
tenderness and brave endurance of sor- 
row. The brilliant pastor of the Presby- 
terian church mysteriously disappears, 
leaving his young wife—“‘our sister of the 
lone furrow”—to bear as best she may 
the scorn of neighbors; but she is sus- 
tained by a few friends of rare nobility 
and devotion through months of trial, 
until the mystery is explained. The story 
is full of fine feeling, and is profoundly 
religious in the true sense of the word. 
Mingled with its pathos is many a touch 
of humor—light and shade together in a 
way that inevitably suggests the best of 
Ian Maclaren. It is not an ordinary 
book, and it may not interest ordinary 
readers; but to many its delicacy and 
depth will strongly appeal as abiding 
qualities. 


Truthful Jane* 


There is less than the usual wit and 
sprightliness in Mrs. Kingsley’s latest 
novel. But there is enough of this au- 
thor’s cleverness and skill in carrying 
through a scrap of plot to a definite and 


*Tur Lone Furrow. By W. A. 


Fraser. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
TRUTHFUL JANE. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
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pleasant conclusion to warrant a hearty 
commendation of the bright little story 
she has managed in Truthful Jane. Jane 


is a pretty girl who would adventuring 





go—and whose adventures did not always 
bring her peace of mind. Jane came 
from her English home to America. 


How she lived when she got here Mrs. 
Kingsley will tell you. How she got back, 
and who she took with her, is still an- 
other story. But there is plenty of inno- 
cent entertainment in it all. 


“Spiritual adventures” is what Frances 
Campbell calls her stories in The Measure 
of Life. ‘They are scarcely stories, either 
—these chapters of impressionistic 
sketches—though each has its little bur- 
den of event and character. Yet the 
events and characters are but vehicles for 
the conveyance of Mrs. Campbell’s spirit- 
ual lessons, her message of optimism, 
high hope, big purposes, kindliness, sym- 
pathy, fellow-feeling in all circumstances. 
The touch of the pathetic that is in most 
of the sweetest things of life is here— 
take the very first story: the little scare- 
crow is surely a figure for pity, yet who 


could help smiling lovingly upon his 
sturdy make-the-best-of-it attitude? The 
sun indeed shone in the ragged lad’s 


heart; his singing was the sincere song 
of the care-free—despite wet weather and 
bare feet, tatters and scant compensation 
for troublesome work. 

These are mostly Celtic temperaments 
that are portrayed. The queer mixture 
of quiet melancholy and an almost hila- 
rious joyousness enters naturally into the 
circumstances of the little tales. A deep 
love for nature, and all its beauties, colors 
the chapters, and adds to the illumina- 
tion of the author’s own personality—a 
big factor, apparently, in the making of 
the book. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





It may be safely predicted that The 
Authors and Newspapers Association has 
scored another success—in its series of 
dollar-and-a-half novels at fifty cents— 
as it now issues Kate Meredith: Financier, 
by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, with illustrations 
in water colors by Frank Parker. It is 
not merely well written—good in plot and 
detail, in expression and action—but far 
more, it deals with conditions little 
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known, the wild life of West African 
traders, clearly with the confidence and 
vividness of one of the few who know. 
The romance, the love story, the appall- 
ing dangers, the thrilling adventures, are 
all thoroughly entertaining ; but the large, 
permanent quality of the book is this 
revelation of present-day struggles in a 
strange, weird land, with its savagery, 
superstition, and ju-ju dominance. The 
red-headed hero has a good deal to con- 
tend with and overcome; but he meets 
his match in the auburn-haired heroine. 
= 


In The Diamond Ship Max Pemberton 
has done a better piece of work, from a 
literary point of view, than usual. It 
seems to have been written with a good 
deal of care, and incidentally there are 
descriptive passages of beauty and power. 
But the substance of it is a hunt for crim- 
inals—a hunt on the high seas, carried 
on by a wealthy Londoner in his private 
yacht, endeavoring to prove his theory 
of the existence of a great central organ- 
ization of criminals, with world-wide ram- 
ifications, controlled by one master-mind, 
and having its headquarters on the sea 
in a monster ship, heavily armed and 
well-nigh impregnable. And when this 
self-constituted detective gets on the 
track of “The Diamond Ship,’ then 
things begin to hum. About all the 
scrapes you can think of, on sea and land, 
he gets into; and the wonder is whether 
Mr. Pemberton has any scrapes left over 
for his next thriller. But eventually the 
hero pulls through all right, and marries 
the girl whom the diamond thieves have 
held as hostage—and around whom the 
battle has been waged. (D. Appleton & 


Co.) 
ok aK co 

In her characteristically dainty way 
Molly Elliot Seawell writes The Secret of 
Toni (D. Appleton & Co.). It would be 
difficult to imagine a dirtier, lazier little 
chap than Toni, whose honesty is inborn ; 
wherefore the accusation of theft is the 
turning point in his young life. In his 


innocence he confides his childish joys and 
sorrows to a small leaden soldier, which 
he carried even in manhood as a relic 
of his infancy. 

Miss Seawell pictures her little people 
growing side by side in the town of Bien- 
ville, in France, their childish affection 
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The book will 
charm the old-fashioned young minds as 
much as it will please the simple-minded 
grown-ups. 


ripening into mature love. 


* * x 

Henry George, Jr., writes a wideawake 
political story in The Romance of John 
Bainbridge (The Macmillan Company ). 
Bainbridge is a New York lawyer who 
enters politics from a sense of duty, with 
the notion of purifying them. Upon be- 
coming a Tammany alderman he fights 
Frederick Fenn, a multi-millionaire, who 
is trying to obtain franchises that will 
give him control of the railroad and 


street-car lines. Bainbridge’s political 
theories are minutely explained. 
The story is really that of Henry 


George, Sr., put into fiction form by his 
son. The romantic side of the story is 
exceedingly well done; and Bainbridge is 
as ardent a lover as he is dauntless poli- 
tician. 

x c a 

A little book of flippant nature, sug- 
gesting summer breezes, June roses, and 
a hammock, is Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd’s 
Bettina (Doubleday, Page & Co.). How 
could a susceptible man resist a charming 
girl’s challenge, even though it does re- 
sult in what is little less than a kidnap- 
ping? And what is more natural than a 
love affair springing from the entertain- 
ing situation ? 

The Soul of an Artist is a translation 
from the Italian of Neera, by E. L. Muri- 
son, with an introduction by L. D. Ven- 
tura (Paul Elder & Co.). “Neera” is 
Anna Zuccari, wife of Signor Radius. 
She is a Florentine by birth, a Milanese 
by choice. She has written Un Romanzo, 
Vecchi Catene, Addio, Il Castigo, Freccia del 
Parto, Un Nido, and Lidia. 


* * * 


William Faversham and Julie Opp 
Faversham have acted “The Squawman” 
so often that it was an easy task for Mrs. 
Faversham to turn the play into novel 
form. (The Squaw Man. Harper & 
Brothers. ) 

* * * 

A fascinating story written by H. G. 
Wells in characteristic style is The Time 
Machine (Henry Holt & Co.). The pic- 
ture is of an Utopian realm, a thousand 
years hence, whither we are carried by 








an invention called the “time machine.” 
The idea is a novel one, and gives an 
intensely interesting theme for a pleasing 
book. 


The Secret of the Moor Cottage, by H. 
Ripley Cromarsh, is such as might be 
expected of the sister of A. Conan Doyle 
(Small, Maynard & Co.), writing with 
much acumen. The story is couched in 
narrative form. “Adrian Ashton” tells 
his story in the first thirteen chapters ; 
Book II is “Miss Clarke’s” narrative ; and 
in Book III “Adrian Ashton” resumes, 
bringing the story to its close. It is well 
told, and is interesting throughout. 


* * 


Lawrence Mott’s The White Darkness 
(The Outing Publishing Company) is a 
collection of sympathy-stirring tales of 
Northwestern Canada. The adventures 
described are those of the Royal 
Mounted Police among the French fur 
trappers. The strength and bravery of 
these iron-nerved Northlanders deserve 
a few hours’ contemplation, particularly 
when they are the leading forces in stor- 
ies otherwise entertaining and charming. 

»* s 


A story dealing with Kansas _ life, 
Where the Rainbow Touches the Ground, by 
John Henderson Miller, describes the 
cyclones frequent in that region. Mr. 
Miller, a Missourian, and familiar with the 
region in which the tale is laid, writes 
with much homely philosophy. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. ) 

. €-9 

Owl Tower, by Charles S$. Cooms (C. 
M. Clark Publishing Company) weaves a 
tender little love tale about a haunted 
tower in Cornwall. The events are based 
upon a family feud that recalls Romeo and 
Juliet in that the son of one family and 
the daughter of the other cause compli- 
cations through the youthful impetuosity 
of their love. But this has no ending in 
tragedy, and the hero proves himself by 
good service as captain of the King’s 
Dragoons in the Transvaal. 

ok * * 


A Man from London Town (Neale Pub- 
lishing Company) discusses, under the 
thin disguise of a story and its dialog, 
social 


some questions of and sexual 
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morals, Karma, and the like—with little 
groups of Virginia life, colored and white, 
and much of the raw material of a story. 
The work is published under the name of 
Sara Stone Williams on the title page, 
and beneath appears the name of Hester 
E.. Shipley in parentheses. 


George Edward Day’s A Wilderness 
Cry (The C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 
pany) is a story of unhappy love, separa- 
tion, and a later reunion of two wounded 
hearts by the intervention of a young girl. 


A discussion aroused by a lecture on 
the “Religion of a Sensible Man,” given 
in behalf of the Free Thought Assoc‘a- 
tion, affords a foundation for W. H. 
Fitchett’s beok, /thuriel’s Spear (Eaton 
& Mains). The lack of religion in the 
scheme of things, as set forth in the first 
part of the book, is rather terrible to con- 
template, and one begins to feel as if the 
Free Thought Association were a fit sub- 
ject for denunciation; but the “sensible 
man” regains his footing, and we leave 
him safely anchored on the Rock, after a 
perilous period of drifting away from the 
securities of religious surroundings. 

i 

Alfred Wilson Barrett's Father Pink is 
a narrative of a wily priest, who is withal 
harmless, but who has schemes for the 
benefit of a favorite niece. “It is by no 
means an ordinary man”’ the author avers, 
“who can elude obviously certain capture 
by backing into the case of trained lions, 
with whom he had previously made 
friends, and then retreating, without pos- 
sible pursuit, through a secret passage.” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) 


* * * 


Six Girls and Bob, by Marion Ames 
Taggart (W. A. Wilde Company) is a 
healthy girls’ story just past the juvenile 
stage. The scenes are laid first in the 
“Pattypans flat” in New York, then 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch, and the 
children have a fresh-air purity not al- 
ways found in the too-worldly-wise 
youngsters of to-day. 

Miss Taggart puts her ideals into her 
characters; and their interests in home 
duties and new experiences in country 
life make a charming book. 











[For reviews of Lord Lytton’s Personal and Literary 


Lives and Letters of Literary People 


Letters, Balzac, and The Life of William Blake, 


refer to ‘*Books for the Study and Library,’’ by Talcott Williams, page 460] 


A Life of Hearn* 


The present book is one of the 
year’s most interesting events in the line 
of biography. Some critics consider 
these the most valuable autobiographic 
sketches since the letters of Fitz Gerald; 
others compare them to those of Steven- 
son. The “life” occupies about a hundred 
and fifty pages of the first volume, and is 
a sympathetic review of the circumstances 
that tended to shape the man’s geniis, 
an eloquent account of the hardships and 
struggles of an unusually checkered ex- 
istence, and a picturesque description of 
his weird, strange and inexplicable per- 
sonality. The letters follow, arranged as 
nearly as possible in chronological order 
but, as Hearn disliked dates and never 
used them, this is perhaps only approxi- 
mated. Miss Bisland has gathered to- 
gether a large number of letters, covering 
a period of thirty-five years, but they are 
all so interesting that we wish for many 
more. The greater number of those in 
the first volume are addressed to Henry 
E. Krehbiel, one of the writer’s journal- 
istic associates in Cincinnati, and now a 
distinguished musical critic; others to Dr. 
George M. Gould, Miss Bisland (later 
Mrs. Wetmore), Professor Basil Cham- 
berlain, and Mitchell McDonald; while 
many in the second volume are written to 
Hearn’s Japanese pupils and colleagues. 
They do not reveal the morbid sensitive- 
ness or any of the pettiness that might 
have been expected from what is known of 
the enigmatic character of the writer ; but, 
on the contrary, depict a genial person- 
ality, broad-minded and _salf-sacrificing. 

Their chief value, indeed, is in the 
glimpses that they give of the inner man. 
That the best has been so sympathetically 
dwelt upon, and the worst passed over in 
silence, the biographer explains was done 
out of respect of an opinion that Mr. 
Hearn expressed in one of his letters: “I 


*THe Lire AND Lerrers oF LAFCADIO 
Hearn. By Elizabeth Bisland. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 





believe we ought not to speak of the 
weakness of very great men.” This 
method, however, gives a one-sided and 
inexact view of the writer’s character—a 
eulogy rather than an unbiased criticism. 

Like many another brilliant writer 
Hearn’s struggle for subsistence began 
early, and lasted till the day of his death. 
“When I was a boy of sixteen,” he wrote 
in Japan to one of his pupils, “although 
my blood relations were—some of them— 
very rich, no one would pay anything to 
help me finish my education. I had to 
become what you never have had to be- 
come—a servant. I partly lost my sight. 
I had two years’ sickness in bed. I had 
no one to help me. And I had to educate 
myself in spite of all difficulties.” 

In one of his last letters to Mrs. Wet- 
more, the year before he died, the cry was 
still the same. “Literary work is over. 
When one has to meet the riddle of how 
to live there must be an end to revery and 
dreaming and the literary ‘labor of love.’ 
It pays not at all. A book brings me 
$300—after two years waiting.” 

Born on one of the Ionian Islands— 
from which his first name is derived —of 
a Greek mother and an Irish father, 
Hearn fulfilled the promise of his heritage 
to the utmost. No literary life was more 
filled with the exceptional, the unusual, 
the tragic. Abandoned by his parents 
when a little child, he was adopted by a 
wealthy aunt and taken to Wales, where 
he was surrounded by an atmosphere of 
ascetic Catholicism. For two years he 
studied in a Jesuit College in France, and 
later at a Catholic School in Durham, 
where in a game called “Giant’s Stride” 
he lost his left eye—a disfigurement of 
which he was always extremely sensitive. 
Henceforth he traveled through life al- 
most sightless, as his right eye was so 
myopic as to give him much trouble. At 
the age of sixteen he broke all connec- 
tions with his aunt on account of relig- 
ious convictions, and went to London, 
where little is known of him except that 
he lived in the dens of vice and murder 
that cluster along the bank of the Thames. 




















Soine time during the year 1869, when he 
was nineteen years of age, he landed in 
New York, morbid, sensitive, shy, broken 
in health, almost blind and penniless, yet 
with an indomitable spirit in his frail body. 
He starved rather than lived during 1870- 
71 in the great metropolis, whence he fled 
by an emigrant train to Cincinnati. 
Shortly after his arrival there his luck 
turned, and he obtained work “at that 
intensely vulgar and commonplace thing, 
American journalism.” But the warmth 
and color of the South was in his Latin 
blood, and he wandered to New Orleans, 
Florida, Martinique, and finally to Japan, 
where he lived, not without occasional 
regrets for America, from 1890 until his 
sudden death, September 26, 1904. 

Mr. Hearn’s literary productions in- 
clude many excellent translations from 
the French of Flaubert, Gautier and Loti; 
The Romance of the Milky Way and Other 
Studies and Stories; Kwaidan: Stories and 
Studies of Strange Things; Gleanings in 
Buddha-Fields; Kokoro: Hints and Echoes 
of Japanese Inner Life; Out of the East; 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan; and Stray 
Leaves from Strange Literatures. His 
works upon Japan are notably his best. 
A poet and a dreamer, an Occidental 
turned Oriental, he saw Japan through 
the haze and color of romance. The 
Thing that Was appealed to him more 
than the Thing that Is. The passing of 
the Old Japan, and its institutions which 
had wrought the character of the Jap- 
anese people as we find it to-day, was to 
him a source of infinite pain. He seized 
the mystic charm of the past that sur- 
rounds the land of the lotus and cherry- 
blossom, and clothed it in the terms of 
an exotic imagination. As an interpreter 
of those subtle, indefinable aspects of 
Japanese life, and the moral nature of 
the people, he is without a peer. But 
whether his biographer is right in claim- 
ing for his literary product a definite or 
permanent place will remain for posterity 
to say. 

CHARLES Houston Gouptss. 


Memories and Thoughts* 


Mr. Harrison’s subjects are grouped 
under four heads: Men, books, cities, art. 





By Frederic 
The Macmillan Company. 
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The various pieces have appeared in pub- 
lications in this country and in England, 
and Mr. Harrison collects them now, he 
tells us, in reply to frequent requests from 
appreciative readers. Some of the arti- 
cles have a slight interest only, but all are 
worthy a place in the book for the reason 
that they all bear the characteristic stamp 
of Mr. Harrison’s mind; and, whether we 
agree or disagree with the author's 
opinions, he has always at command pun- 
gent passages to make us think. 

The section entitled “My Memories” is 
just the sort of literary autobiography 
that makes one wish for more. Had Mr. 
Harrison occupied half the space of this 
book with his reminiscences not a reader 
would have objected. No one can tell 
the story of a life like the one who has 
lived it. 

Of great men and great writers Mr. 
Harrison has many things to say. He 
dwells upon King Alfred, Cromwell, Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin, Carlyle, Gibbon, Franklin, 
Hamilton, George Eliot. His “impres- 
sions” of America are eminently fair to 
this country, and escape altogether that 
stupidity which somehow accompanies the 
average British visitor. Of places on the 
Continent—Italy, Paris—Mr. Harrison 
writes delightfully and with the knowledge 
of a veteran traveler. ‘Two articles, “The 
True Cosmopolis,” and “Ideal Landow,” 
are brimful of suggestion, thought and 
the zeal of an unwearied advocate of so- 
cial reform and progress. 

Most collections of miscellanies require 
a well-known name to attract readers. 
But the vital subjects which Mr. Harrison 
has chosen, the individuality of-view, ful- 
ness of knowledge, and the fact that the 
author has something to say, would bring 
this volume to the attention of a wide 
circle of readers, even if it lacked the 
weight of its author’s name. 


A New Hawthorne Biography* 


The author of this volume knew Haw- 
thorne and was acquainted with his fam- 
ily. Perhaps the fact of personal associa- 
tion with the Hawthornes accounts for 
some of the enthusiasm which Mr. 





*THE Lire AND GENIUS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. By Frank Preston Stearns. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Stearns holds for the American master 
of romance. The present biography, 
however, has an interest of its own 
as an independent view of Hawthorne’s 
career and literary work. From recently 
printed sources the author is enabled to 
correct some mistakes of earlier biogra- 
phers. It is shown that there is no 
ground for the belief that William 
Hathorne, first ancestor on this side of 
the Atlantic, was directly concerned in 
the Quaker persecution. The story of 
Hawthorne’s supposed connection with 
the Cilley-Graves duel is also exploded. 

Mr. Stearns’ criticism of Hawthorne’s 
work as a man of letters is interesting, 
and in some places piquant and sugges- 
tive. But there is something of a chal- 
lenging spirit in it, and a tendency to over- 
emphasize Hawthorne’s place in litera- 
ture. Excepting some lack of restraint, 
and a little too much eagerness to show 
how superior Hawthorne is to certain 
other writers, the book is worthily exe- 
cuted. 


Emily Dickinson* 


To stay in Amherst for any time is to 
conceive an affection for that greenest 
and most serene of old New England col- 
lege towns. The charm of an age-long 
culture haunts the town, the inheritance 
from the generations of scholars and 
sages who have lived beneath those an- 
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cient elms. No family has been so closely 
identified with Amherst College from its 
beginnings as the Dickinsons, and true to 
this devotion the family has given us two 
poets, Emily Dickinson, and her niece, 
Martha Gilbert (Dickinson) Bianchi. The 
letters of the elder of these have now 
been reprinted from the edition of twelve 
years ago. These letters make delightful 
reading for any one interested in Amherst 
—home of many literary folk, among them 
Helen Hunt and Eugene Field. Emily 
Dickinson’s letters, like her poems, are 
piquant and airy and eminently pictur- 
esque, with plenty of humor and plenty 
of kindly comment on the charms of the 
passing seasons. If you have ever seen 
the dreamy and exquisite old-fashioned 
garden in which she spent her happiest 
hours you will appreciate such a bit as 
this from one of her autumn letters: “We 
are having such lovely weather—the air 
is as sweet and still—now and then a gay 
leaf falling—the crickets sing all day long 
—high in a crimson tree a belated bird is 
singing—a thousand little painters are 
tingeing hill and dale.” For a comfort- 
able domestic picture take this: “The 
breakfast is so warm, and pussy is here 
a-singing, and the tea kettle sings, too, as 
if to see which was loudest.” In both 
the picturesque and the friendly home- 
love these letters abound. 
Joun Russet Hayes. 





Count Tolstoy’s Opinion of Shakespeare: 


It is an indication of Tolstoy’s genius, 
and an indication of the esteem in which 
the world holds him, that this book has 
attained any attention whatever. For it is 
safe to say that no other man living would 
have been able to secure an audience for 
views so strangely uncritical; but the 
world listens to Tolstoy, say what he will. 





*THE LETTERS OF Emity Dickinson. Edited 
by Mabel Loomis Todd. Little, Brown & Co. 

+ToLstoy ON SHAKESPEARE. A critical essay 
on Shakespeare. By Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 
lated by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. M. Including 
SHAKESPEARE’S ATTITUDE TO THE WORKING 
CriassEs. By Ernest Crosby, and a letter from 
G. Bernard Shaw. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
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To his present utterance it must listen in 
unbounded astonishment. Tolstoy tells 
us that he has been reading Shakespeare, 
in English, in German and in Russian, for 
fifty years, and his conclusion is that 
Shakespeare’s works are trivial and posi- 
tively bad, and the significance which the 
civilized world attributes to him is sense- 
less. He cannot, according to the good 
Russian, be recognized either as a great 
genius or even as an average author. We 
wonder why, in spite of finding them so 
wretchedly lacking, the good Count con- 
tinued to read these works so long! 
Thirty-six pages of the book are occu- 
pied by a travesty of King Lear too absurd 
for any minstrel stage, and this the author 








professes to regard as an impartial ren- 
dering. Here is an example: 


The third scene opens with a_ triumphal 
progress of the victor Edmund. Lear and 
Cordelia are prisoners. Lear, although no 
longer insane, continues to utter the same 
senseless, inappropriate words, as, for ex- 
ample, that in prison he will sing with Cor- 
delia, she will ask his blessing, and he will 
kneel down and ask her forgiveness. And he 
further says that, while they are living in 
prison, they will wear out “pacts and sects of 
great ones;” that he and Cordelia are sacri- 
fices upon which the gods will throw incense, 
and he that parts them “shall bring a brand 
from heaven and fire them like foxes;” that 
he will sooner devour his eyes, flesh and fell, 
than they shall make him weep. 


Such is Tolstoy’s version of the follow- 
ing beautiful passage : 


LEAR. No, no, no, no! 
prison: 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 

When -thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel 
down 

\nd ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and 
laugh 

\t gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them 
too, 

Who loses and who wins, who’s in, who’s out; 

And take upon’s the mystery of thing, 

As if we were God’s spies: and we’ll wear out, 

In a walled prison, pacts and sects of great 


Come, let’s away to 


ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 
EDMUND. Take them away. 


Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
Have | 


LEAR. 

The gods themselves throw incense. 
caught thee? 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from 
heaven, 

And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 

The a shall devour them, flesh and 
eu, 

Ere they shall make us weep: we'll see ’em 
starve first. 

Come. 

Having thus disposed of Shakespeare as 

a dramatist the author proceeds to deny 

him the power of delineation of character. 

“In one and the same Shakespearean, 

artificially sentimental language speak all 

the women who are intended to be poetic 

—Juliet, Desdemona, Cordelia, Imogen, 

Miranda. In the same way also it is 

Shakespeare alone who speaks for his vil- 

lains—Richard, Edmund, Iago, Macbeth 

—expressing for them those vicious feel- 

ings which villains never express.” 

Now what shall we say of one who 
cannot distinguish between  Juliet’s 


speech and that of Desdemona or Cor- 
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delia, or lago’s and Macbeth’s or Richard 
III’s; what shall we say to him as a lit- 
erary or dramatic critic? But this is not 
all. Shakespeare is denied all philosophic 
thought, all feeling of beauty, any high 
conception of life, all morality. The plays 
present the lowest and most vulgar view 
of life, are absolutely devoid of sincerity, 
while their tone is of the lowest and most 
immoral. 

Why then the almost universal love and 
admiration for Shakespeare? How does 
Tolstoy account for it? Most strangely. 
The world has been hypnotized, and is 
laboring under hypnotic suggestion. 
Shakespeare, we are told, was almost un- 
known in England till the end of the 
eighteenth century, and would have passed 
into well merited oblivion if it had not 
been for a group of German critics, of 
most depraved views, led by Goethe. Is 
Tolstoy so ignorant of the history of 
Shakespearean criticism in England? Did 
he never hear of Dryden and Rowe and 
Pope and Theobald and Malone? Goethe 
did, to be sure, awaken German interest 
in Shakespeare, but Shakespeare was well- 
known and appreciated in England long 
before that. 

3ut to attempt to refute notions as gro- 
tesque and palpably absurd as these of 
Tolstoy is as needless as to gild refined 
gold or paint the lily. They carry their 
own refutation. What is of more interest 
is to try to discover what peculiar psycho- 
logical condition could have led to views 
so at variance with the judgment of all 
mankind. 

Tolstoy would seem, in the first place, 
to be devoid of any sense of humor—his 
works certainly show very little—and he 
seems to be almost as devoid of any sense 
of beauty or of poetry. To one without 
perceptions of these things Shakespeare 
might seem a dreary waste; for simply 
as dramas it may be conceded that his 
plays are not remarkably well constructed, 
and most of them require more or less 
adapting to fit them to the stage. But 
besides Tolstoy’s lack of these esthetic 
senses he is pre-eminently a man of one 
idea. Nothing that does not deal with 
modern social problems has any interest 
for him. Shakespeare could not have 
dealt with these problems any more than 
Cesar could have invaded Gaul with 
Mauser rifles. Shakespeare lived before 
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the people—as we understand the word— 
was born. The world was still to a great 
extent subject to the feudal system. 
Shakespeare accepted the conditions as he 
found them, and did not undertake reform 
of the kind that interests Tolstoy. It is 
true that he worked reforms in literature, 
in the drama, and in morals; but this Tol- 
stoy fails to see because his gaze is so 
intently fixed upon his own peculiar no- 
tion of reform. What can we say of the 
breadth of vision of a man who declares 
that the only proper, healthy, living and 
honest work of God is the tilling of the 
soil? Tolstoy is undoubtedly a grand—a 
noble old man. So is King Lear—and 
they are equally mad. Let us vex not their 
ghosts. 

Crosby’s article on Shakespeare’s atti- 
tude to the working classes will undoubt- 
edly receive more attention from its asso- 
ciation with Tolstoy’s, but it can hardly 
fail to suffer from its connection with 





Classic 


The Macmillan Company is importing a 
new edition of The Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments, in four neat volumes. These 
are published in England by George Bell 
& Sons, as a part of Bohn’s Standard 
Library. The translation is that of Ed- 
ward William Lane, and the work is 
edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. The paper 
is good, the binding attractive, and the 
set one of the best forms in which the 
famous Arabian Nights’ has been issued. 


The Wisdom of Benjamin Franklin, 
“being reflections and observations on 
men and events, not included in ‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,’ chosen from his cor- 
rected papers,” with an introduction by 
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such wild and_ indiscriminate abuse. 
Crosby maintains that Shakespeare did 
not take the democratic view of life; and 
while he exaggerates some features and 
minimizes others in order to make the 
best of his case—producing a caricature 
rather than a portrait—it cannot be denied 
that it has a semblance of truth. Shake- 
speare surely did write as an aristocrat 
rather than as a democrat. 

Shaw’s contribution is mild—for Shaw. 
He concedes ‘“‘Shakespeare’s extraordinary 
literary power, his fun, his mimicry, and 
the endearing qualities that earned him 
the title of ‘the gentle Shakespeare ;’” but 
he complains of the “emptiness of his 
philosophy and the second-handedness of 
his morality.” In the matter of original- 
ity in morality it will be easy to admit 
that Shaw excels Shakespeare, but many 
will doubt whether that implies any dis- 
paragement of Shakespeare. 

Isaac Hutt PLatr. 


Reprints 


John J. Murphy (Brentano’s), arranges 
under various headings utterances on 
“Religious Opinions,” “Political Observa- 
tions,” “Social Conditions,’ ‘‘Economic 
Views,” “Domestic Relations,” ‘The 
Conduct of Life” and “Miscellanea.” 


* ok x 


There are two new volumes in the First 
Folio Edition of Shakespeare just come 
to hand—As You Like It and Henry the 
Fifth. These books, edited by Helen A. 
Clarke and Charlotte Porter, fulfil a need 
that booklovers everywhere have felt. 
The editors deserve great commendation 
for their work on this edition. (T. Y. 


Crowell & Co.) 














Ancient Athens* 


Delightful reading as are some of the 
many recent books on the chateaux, cas- 
tles, and cathedrals of France, and on 
many of the cities and towns of Italy, 
there have been enough and to spare. 
We therefore accord a hearty welcome 
to this popular account of a civilization 
considerably older. Those emulous of 
a generous culture—the best that has 
been thought and known in the world— 
cannot afford to ignore or neglect what 
was so nobly thought and said and done 
in that little town of ancient Attica about 
twenty-four hundred years ago. 

The author of the present work, Pro- 
fessor Tucker, of Melbourne University, 
wishes it distinctly understood that his 
book concerns itself with Athens alone. 
He takes a typical man, a citizen of the 
leisure class, and shows him as he is in 
his daily life from the time he rises in the 
morning till he goes again to his bed at 
night. Our typical Athenian indulged in 
“nothing too much,” neither in sloth nor 
slumber, nor in the “illiberal pleasures of 
appetite,” as both Plato and Aristotle 
term high living. He is shown talking 
with his friends in the Agora or market- 
place, or we see him engaged in the duties 
of citizenship in the law-court or Assem- 
bly. Incidentally, as touching the life of 
our leisurely, gentlemanly citizen, we 
have glimpses of the tradespeople and 
those of the poorer classes, citizens, too, 
be it remembered. Then there are many 
foreigners in Athens, merchants and oth- 
ers engaged in business; and lastly, there 
are the slaves, not for a moment to be 
thought of in the modern acceptation of 
the word. They are those whom ill- 
fortune had brought into servitude, and 
they are, on the whole, humanely treated. 

Food and clothing, houses and furni- 
ture, and above all the magnificent tem- 
ples and other public buildings, are 
adequately described. The environment 
of Athens is enlarged upon, the climate, 
soil, and that rare quality of the atmos- 
phere, which caused Euripides to speak 


*LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By Professor 
Tucker, of Melbourne University. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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deli- 
cately moving through most translucent 


of the inhabitants as “ever 
air.” This clear, brilliant and splendid 
atmosphere, as our author remarks, “had 
no little to do with the marvelously clear 
Athenian appreciation of form and color, 
and with the nature of that architecture 
and sculpture which gleamed and radiated 
and blended their outlines and tints, their 
lights and shades on the Acropolis.” 
Surely it was this wonderful quality of 
the atmosphere, so different from the 
dull, thick Beeotian air, that rendered the 
Athenians so nimble and quick of wit. 
Whatever the predisposing causes it is 
clear that to ancient Athens belonged the 
preeminence in all matters pertaining to 
the mind and the spirit. Hers, also, the 
vivifying influence in the civilization of 
modern times. Mr. Tucker is just and 
generous in according credit where it is 
due. 

It is matter of regret that paper so 
heavily loaded should enter into the mak- 
ing of the book. 


Mary Luoyp. 


A History of Venice* 


Molmenti’s Venice, translated by Ho- 
ratio F. Brown, the devoted friend and 
biographer of John Addington Symonds, 
will comprise six volumes—these two, be- 
sides Venice in the Golden Age, two vol- 
umes, in the spring, and the last two on 
The Decadence of Venice next autumn. 
These volumes on the Middle Ages treat 
of the remote beginnings of the city of 
the sea, when the young community 
made laws for itself, sent its vessels out 
over the Adriatic, assisted its despairing 
neighbors on the mainland, and gave the 
world a race of remarkable traders and 
voyagers. Molmenti writes with no spe- 
cial adornment of phrase, but with schol- 
arly care, dealing in separate chapters 
with the various aspects of Venetian his- 
tory and life—the origins, the form of the 
city, the houses and churches, daily dress 


*VeENICE: Its Individual Growth from the 
Earliest Beginnings to the Fall of the Repub- 
lic. By Pompeo Molmenti. ‘Translated by 
Horatio F. Brown. Part I—The Middle Ages 
2vols. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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and familiar customs, the laws, commerce, 
sports and festivals, nobles and citizens, 
costumes, industrial and fine arts, and cul- 
ture. So abundant is the testimony to 
the ever-increasing splendor and luxury 
of Venice that, as one progresses through 
these chapters, he realizes that here is an 
interpretation of Venice by an Italian 
scholar which may well stand beside the 
more imaginative work of Ruskin, and 
the more popular work of Mrs. Oliphant, 
as a rich background and store-house of 
information. The many illustrations, 
from early prints and paintings, carvings, 
medals and other works of art, and the 
wealth of foot-notes, give the book a 
scholarly and historical value. The elab- 
orate chapters on the fine arts and on 
culture are written in the manner of Sy- 
monds, and will naturally attract the 
many students in England and America 
who are devoted to Italian art and letters. 
The dignity and artistic appearance of 
the work, and the printing from type 
modeled on that of Bodoni, give it a 
worthy form. 


Persia Past and Present* 


Professor Jackson, the author of this 
goodly volume, holds the chair of Indo- 
Iranian Languages in Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is a Zoroastrian enthusiast and 
expert, and his trip to ancient Iran was 
chiefly to visit the places made famous 
in the life of that celebrated teacher. That 
purpose necessitated an extended itiner- 
ary, and thus the resultant book contains 
a very full account of many places, per- 
sons and things of interest to the general 
reader, as well as to the special student. 
Professor Jackson calls his volume “a 
book of travel and research,” and divides 
his narrative into accounts of present 
conditions coupled with more learned dis- 
sertations on historical and philosophical 
points. He leaves the general reader 
and the special student respectively to 
read what each wishes, and to skip the 
rest. Notwithstanding this somewhat in- 
convenient arrangement, the book is a 
very impressing one to the general reader. 
although it must be frankly confessed that 
the student gets the “meat” in this liter- 
ary sandwich, if one may speak so lightlv 


*PrersIA Past AND PRESENT. By A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson. The Macmillan Company. 
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of a serious book. It gives a faithful, if 
somewhat labored picture of modern Per- 
sia, untraversed by railroads or tele- 
graphs, and seemingly content with its 
ancient ways, many of which are truly 
patriarchal, but very annoying to the im- 
patient and up-to-date traveler. But 
these antiquated modes of locomotion 
brought Professor Jackson very much 
closer to the life of the people than if 
he had merely observed it “from a car 
window.” That is the chief value of the 
book as a record of travel, for of literary 
grace or lively description there is next 
to none in the narrative. It suffers from 
the author’s very keen interest in the past, 
and his passion for archeological identifi- 
cations. The amount of information in 
the book is enormous, and it has been 
laboriously gleaned at first hand. Therein 
lies its value. The full and accurate de- 
scription of modern Zoroastrian beliefs 
and customs is particularly interesting. 
Zoroastrianism is a dead and dying phil- 
osophy, and until Persia shows more hos- 
pitality to modernity she is likely to re- 
main a ferra incognita, except to the 
archeologist and to the antiquarian. 
Strangely enough, Professor Jackson has 
nothing to say about Omar Khayyam, 
the one above all other Persians whose 
poetry has made the name and literature 
of Persia known to the world. But then 
the Professor was not on the trail of 
poets or such like feeble folk. He was 
after bigger game. And he certainly 
seems to have found it, for his pages 
bristle with the names of those ancients 
who made history while they lived, and 
left their names carved deep upon the 
rock-hewn debris of ancient Iran. 


Egypt To-day* 


Egypt is one of the fashionable loung- 
ing places of the old world. It is, how- 
ever, a veritable new creation of brains, 
capital and determination. Upon its old 
ruins have been built a new order and a 
new Civilization which, in time, may “re- 
store it to its old, time-honored glory. 
unless the traditional weakness of na- 
tional character should be develope: 
when the strong hands that are holding. 
shaping and developing it shall be with- 
*New Ecypt. By A. B. de Guerville. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

















drawn. The natural resources of Egypt 
made it the granary of the world in patri- 
archal times, and “corn in Egypt’’ meant 
prosperity to that country and salvation 
to the rest of the starving world. Jos- 
eph’s masterly policy of storing corn in 
the “fat years” gave Egypt wealth and 
power. The new Egypt has improved 
upon this policy. It is so developing these 
natural resources, by vast irrigation 
works, that there shall be no more “lean 
years.” 

But will the national character similarly 
develop? In the days of the apostate 
kings of Israel Egypt was known as “a 
bruised reed.” Rabshakeh, the envoy of 
Sennacherib, taunted the Israelites upon 
their trust in their Egyptian allies: “Thou 
trustest upon the staff of this bruised 
reed, even upon Egypt; whereon if a 
man lean it will go into his hand and 
pierce it: so is Pharaoh King of Egypt 
unto all who trust on him.” This total 
weakness of national character is still 
evident, as witness the protectorate of 
England which, resented by the native 
Egyptians, is still recognized as essential 
to the maintenance of the integrity of the 
present happy and prosperous status quo. 

M. de Guerville’s book makes all this 
very plain. It is a frank discussion of 
present-day conditions in Egypt, political 
and social, from Alexandria to Fashoda. 
It is a fascinating book; bright, lively 
and discursive, as might be expected of a 
Frenchman. But it also is singularly free 
from that bias which, might have been 
expected from one whose national preju- 
dices might have caused him to resent the 
Suez and Fashoda “affaires” in which 
France came off distinctly second best. 
But M. de Guerville is a genial cosmopo- 
lite, without angles or Anglophobia. He 
is, so far as one who has never visited 
Egypt can judge, a singularly observant 
and veracious chronicler. And in addi- 
tion to his own impressions he quotes the 
opinions of responsible men, English and 
Egyptian, on the debatable questions that 
have arisen in a country subject to a dual 
control. He is most fair in his criticisms, 
and indeed, waxes quite enthusiastic over 
the splendid record which Great Britain 
has made since she assumed the protec- 
torate after the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, in 1882. The record is a creditable 
one, and as long as Lord Cromer resides 
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in Cairo it will be maintained. In 1882 
the revenues of the government were 
£9,000,000, and the country was virtually 
bankrupt, the fellaheen were oppressed, 
commerce was at a standstill, and there 
was little or no security for life or prop- 
erty. In 1905 the revenues were £15,- 
000,000, the peasantry were prosperous, 
trade was booming, and notwithstanding 
the enormous outlays on public works— 
including the great irrigation enterprises— 
there was a surplus of £2,668,000! And, 
all the while taxes have been lowered 
each year. Moreover, the government 
was stable, honest and respected. 

“Yet,” says M. de Guerville, “the 
Egyptians do not love the English. They 
respect them, they recognize their hon- 
esty and capacity, but they love—France.”’ 
The Englishman cannot hide his insular 
pride, and his contempt for “foreigners” 
does not make him likable. It is the 
strong hand of Cromer that keeps things 
quiet, and prosperity softens the asper- 
ities of personal and political contact. 
And so prosperous is Egypt that, as M. 
de Guerville says, “the Stock Exchange 
and Cotton are the greatest menaces of 
the modern land of the Pharaos; gam- 
bling is ti.e national vice, and the stakes 
are high!” 

FrEpDERIC B. Hoperns. 


Modern England* 


The fifth and final volume of Mr. Paul's 
valuable History carries the narrative 
from Gladstone’s defeat, June 8, 1885, to 
the general election of 1895. Ina review 
of the principal events of this period Irish 
affairs form by far the most important 
part. The first Home Rule bill was in- 
troduced by Gladstone in 1886, and its 
defeat split the Liberal party in twain. 
The six following years witnessed a Con- 
servative government supported by Lib- 
eral Unionist votes. As the result of the 
election of 1892 and a combination with 
the Irish Nationalists, Mr. Gladstone was 
returned to power, and in 1893 the second 
Home Rule bill was introduced, substan- 
tially the same as the first; but though 
successful in the Commons, the bill was 
overwhelmingly beaten in the House of 


*A History oF MoDERN ENGLAND. By Her- 
bert Paul. Volume V. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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Lords. Mr. Gladstone had been occupied 
with Irish affairs for some years to the 
exclusion of nearly everything else, and 
his last failure marked the close of his 
parliamentary career. The short adimin- 
istration of Lord Rosebery, ending with 
the crushing defeat of the Liberals at the 
General Election of 1895, put Home 
Rule without the range of practical poli- 
tics. 

Mr. Paul, without failing to criticize the 
blunders and errors of the Salisbury gov- 
ernment in dealing with Ireland, points 
out the really valuable acts which the 
Conservative administration caused to be 
passed. Among them the Local Govern- 
ment Act and the law instituting the 
County Council system deserve the most 
attention. The part played by Lord Salis- 
bury in the settlement of African affairs 
will be, our author thinks, an enduring 
monument to his statesmanship. Indeed, 
as a whole, the Conservative administra- 
tion of the years 1886-92 was distinctly 
to the advantage of England at home and 
abroad. But the Irish question was ever 
in the forefront, and the blots on Lord 
Salisbury’s government arose from the 
mistakes and lack of tact in dealing with 
that problem. 

Now that Mr. Paul has completed his 
task it is possible to express an opinion 
upon his work as an historian. In the 
first place our author has maintained his 
grasp upon the facts without becoming 
confused or uncertain of his ground. Sec- 
ondly, he has presented those facts in an 
orderly and lucid narrative. He has, in 
the course of the work, exhibited an im- 
partiality in treating questions of party 
politics which gains and holds the reader’s 
confidence. Again, in endeavoring to be 
fair, he is not by any means colorless. His 
pages are animated with life and move- 
ment. He has not followed that school 
of historians who have no opinions on 
any subject. Our author condemns or 
praises as the case requires. The work 
is sound and trustworthy rather than 
deeply philosophical; the style is graphic, 
rather than brilliant. Many of the events, 
too, are so near us that a final estimate of 
their importance and effect is out of the 
question. But a fair judgment of Mr. 
Paul’s work would place it in the list of 
histories which a general reader can pe- 
ruse with pleasure; and if one wishes a 





succinct and reliable account of modern 
England these volumes will prove a trust- 
worthy guide. 

ALBERT S. HENry. 


Old Charleston* 


Some portions of America are becom- 
ing venerable. This year will witness the 
tercentenary of Jamestown. Charleston 
has two centuries and a quarter of con- 
tinuous existence behind it. To go back 
to its founding one goes back into the 
company of the men who brought the 
“merry monarch” back from exile to “en- 
joy his own again;” for Lord Clarendon, 
General Monk, and the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury were among the “Lords Pro- 
prietors” of the Carolinas, of which 
“Charles Towne” was the first and fair- 
est settlement. The Carolinas date 
back, as a settlement, a hundred years 
more. The name was given by a luckless 
band of French Huguenots sent thither 
by Admiral Coligny. They named it in 
honor of their king, Charles IX, of 
France. Abandoned after their extermi- 
nation by the Spaniards of St. Augustine, 
the Carolinas lay waste for a century, till 
another Charles, of England, in the per- 
son of Robert Sandford, a bold bucca- 
neer, stepped upon their shores, and 
“took seizure by turffe and twigge.” 
Thereafter it became a “County Pala- 
tine” and its governor was a veritable 
viceroy, with almost regal prerogatives. 
In 1679 a “Towne of Trade” was built 
at the confluence of the Ashley and 
Wando rivers, and Charleston became a 
permanent entity. 

Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel has written a 
most interesting account of all this, and 
of the subsequent and sadly-chequered 
history of Charleston down to the time 
when Fort Sumpter was fired on, and the 
tremendous struggle began, in the course 
of which the proud city was only reduced 
to submission after a memorable and 
heroic defense of five hundred and sixty- 
seven days! Her account is vivid and 
entertaining, and constitutes a most val- 
uable record of a noteworthy period in 
the development of this great country of 
ours. : 
*CHARLESTON: THE PLACE AND ‘THE 
PreopLe. By Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel. The 
Macmillan Company. 








The Modern Pulpit (The Macmillan 
Company) by Dr. Lewis O. Brastow, of 
the Yale Theological Seminary, is a re- 
markable illustration of the extent to 
which the modern American Protestant 
Church has become objective in_ its 
method of thought. Works on homiletics 
have been published innumerable, from 
Paul’s brief but useful treatise addressed 

Timothy. These have all dealt with 
method or belief, with manner or sub- 
ject, or with both. 

' Dr. Brastow takes up the subject from 
the historical side. It is a shallow view 
that the pulpit is losing in effect. Min- 


isters are losing, because the profession 
gets less able men. If paths multiply, 


fewer jostle in the ways. But the pulpit 
is to a degree little appreciated, particu- 
larly by those who stay away from 
church, still the moral teacher of the 
great multitude, the main channel for the 
vital spiritual message. Dr. Brastow 
sketches in broad lines the origin of the 
Protestant pulpit. Of the pulpit of the 
Roman communion and its great work he 
appears scarcely aware; and with the 
best and fairest intentions in the world 
he misapprehends its position, not often 
appreciated by Protestants, because they 
do not read the literature of the church 
and its discourses, or enter into its inner 
spiritual life. Christianity is a branching 
tree of many fruits, for the healing of 
the nations. 

The Protestant pulpit is undoubtedly 
the greater, though one may hesitate to 
term it the more persuasive. Dr. Bras- 
tow describes its three great branches, 
German, English and American. French 
he omits. His difficulties grow as he 
comes to living men; but his account of 
the development of the German pulpit, 
his analysis of the preaching of the estab- 
lishment and of dissent in England and 
his description of the methods of New 
England preachers, are not only most ac- 
curate, penetrating and comprehensive, 
but all these fill with interest a subject 
easily dull. Of the Southern pulpit he 
scarcely speaks. Yet I doubt if Dr. 


Palmer, of New Orleans, has had his su- 
perior. 


A work like this is not for the 
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general reader, for 
preacher 
man who 
realizes that it bears the same relation to 
other speaking that cathedral building 
has to the design of secular edifices. 


a6 


scarcely 


the average 
but it will deeply interest any 
takes preaching seriously and 


* * 


Out of his long experience as an evan- 
gelist the Rev. Charles Herbert Rust puts 
forth a handy volume, Practical Ideals in 
Evangelism, in which he outlines neces- 
sary conditions and methods to successful 
evangelism among people of culture and 
intellect, who are apt to be offended at 
the old-fashioned revival methods. There 
is not a shadow of doubt in his mind that 
it is possible to reach the very best ele- 
ments in our social and national life 
through an earnest form of evangelistic 
work. The little book is a fine combina- 
tion of theory and practical experience. 
(The Griffith & Rowland Press.) 


The Universalist Publishing House, of 
Boston, issues a volume of practical 
ethics, by John Coleman Adams, entitled 
An Honorable Youth, in which he empha- 
sizes the importance of the great under- 
lying principles of honesty and good be- 
havior, of simplicity and faith. It is in a 
form which young people may easily 
understand, and might be a useful book 
to put into their hands. 


Another book in the same line is 
Everyday Ethics, by Ella Lyman Cabot, 
for which the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion, Mr. William T. Harris, has written 
a preface. It is primarily the experience 
of a practical teacher, intended for use by 
teachers; and nearly one hundred pages 
at the back are given to special outlines 
for class exercises. But as these studies 


are intended for boys and girls of the 
grammar-school age, from twelve to 
eighteen, they cover a field peculiarly 


their own; and no doubt many clergymen 
will find the book full of suggestion for 
their practical work among the young 
people of their congregations. (Henry 


Holt & Co.) 
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Lucy Forney Bittinger has supple- 
mented her earlier book, The Germans in 
Colonial Times, with a little volume enti- 
tled German Religious Life in Colonial 
Times (J. B. Lippincott Company), which 
sketches the migrations of the Mennonite 
Separatists, the Moravians, the German 
Methodists and others, to this country, 
and their settlements at various places. 
One of the most valuable features of this 
study is its evidence that the intellectual 
and moral qualities of the earlier German 
settlers were much higher than has gen- 
erally been supposed. 


* * x 


Delavan L. Pierson has edited and 
brought up to date The Pacific Islanders, 
a volume of practical value, having maps 
and pictures, and a series of articles by 
well-known writers, and published by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. These are 
really chapters from the life-stories of 
famous missionaries and native converts, 
and the scenes are laid in the Islands of 
Fiji, New Zealand, New Hebrides, and 
Raratonga, in which immorality and 
crimes were long so appalling—for eighty 
years ago Polynesia was entirely heathen. 

* o* * 


The finished product always comes to 
us from Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. His 
modest volume, The Practice of Prayer 
(The F. H. Revell Company), is one that 
should not be missed. Books on prayer 
are plentiful enough; but not every one 
emphasizes what is especially emphasized 
here, that what the Christian world needs 
to-day is not to know “how to pray,” but 
to have the “practice” of prayer. Dr. 
Morgan makes that distinction very clear. 
We all know the “how:;” the important 
question is one of actual communion with 
God. The book is as clear as it is earnest. 
The Revells also issue Edith Hickman 
Divall’s volume of verse, A _ Believer’s 
Thoughts, which is really a collection of 
little sermons. Nearly every one of the 
short poems is the expression or develop- 
ment of a Scripture text, used as its head- 
ing. They are simple and direct, and 
spoken from heart experiences. In a 
preface Dr. G. Campbell Morgan speaks 
feelingly of what these verses have meant 
to him, and how greatly he appreciates 
their spiritual depth. Many of them will 
have quotable value. 





Professor James Bissett Pratt, of Wil- 
liams College, in The Psychology of Re- 
ligious Belief, endeavors to treat the sub- 
ject for the general reader rather than 
for the technical student, and therefore 
emphasizes throughout the point of view 
of the ordinary man and how he might 
be expected to look upon the fact of the 
universal belief in God and its relation 
to human life. Although the book is pro- 
found, it is very clear and intelligible in 
style. The author treats the subject in 
three parts, first discussing elements of 
psychic life and the nature of belief; then 
considering historically the religious be- 
lief among primitive peoples, in India, in 
Israel, and three phases of Christian be- 
lief ; coming then to the major part of the 
book, on the religion of to-day of child- 
hood, youth, and adult age; and showing 
at last, in a sweeping chapter, the su- 
preme value to human life of the idea of 
God. The Religious Conception of the 
World, by Professor Arthur Kenyon Rog- 
ers, of Butler College, he calls “an essay 
in constructive philosophy.” It is written 
from the religious viewpoint, and the doc- 
trine of the presence and power of God 
in the world and in human life is defended 
along lines of present-day thinking, indi- 
cating the foundations and validity of 
knowledge, showing the relation of God 
to nature and to man, and discussing the 
problems of freedom, of evil, and of im- 
mortality. Both of these valuable books 
have a certain vivacity of style that makes 
serious and profound discussions very 
readable; and both are issued by The 
Macmillan Company. 


ok * * 


A volume by W. H. Fitchett, LL. D., 
entitled The Unrealized Logic of Religion, 
which has attracted considerable attention 
in England, is now issued by Eaton & 
Mains in this country. Dr. Fitchett calls 
this “a study in credibilities.” It is a dis- 
cussion of “correspondences which link 
the spiritual and the secular realms to- 
gether.” The author shows that “as the 
key fits the lock, so the great things of 
religion answer to the deep things of the 
heart and the great things of the physical 
universe.” These relations are consid- 
ered in six principal divisions, or “books,” 
showing the correspondences in history, 
science, philosophy, literature, in spiritual 
life, and in common life. In a word, it is 
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an important volume on the evidences of 
Christianity, in a new and up-to-date 
dress. The same publishers issue The 
Diviner Immanence, by the Rev. Francis 


J. McConnell, which is a _ carefully 
thought-out discussion, in its highest 


phases, of the prevalent doctrine of divine 
nearness. The use of the comparative 
degree, “diviner,” indicates the author’s 
claim that the “diviner immanence” is 
something more than the “divine imma- 
nence ;” that the soul may be brought yet 
nearer in its communion with God; and 
that the facts of science and philosophy 
are arguments for rather than against this 
great doctrine. Other useful volumes 
from this publishing house are Braj, The 
Vaishnava Holy Land, by the Rev. Dr. 
J. E. Scott—a study of the land and re- 
ligion of the Hindus, and of mission work 
done among them by the Protestant de- 
nominations, especially the Methodist 
Episcopal; and The Coming Man, by 
Gardner S. Eldridge, an exposition of 
the ultimate tests of true manhood—it 
being fundamental that through a per- 
sonal relation to Christ man “realizes his 
genius, is potentially capitalized, and au- 
thoritatively adjusted to the universe in 
which he lives.” 


* * * 


The noted scholar and essayist, Dr. 
William Ralph Inge, a year ago delivered 
six lectures during Lent to the under- 
graduates of the University of Cam- 
bridge, which were subsequently pub- 
lished under the title Truth and Falsehood 
in Religion. A third edition, now issued 
in this country by E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, shows the favor with which these 
lectures have been received. Dr. Inge, 
avoiding old, conventional methods and 
questions of past controversy, sought to 
commend loyalty to the old faith by em- 
phasizing ideas current in this generation. 
His purpose was to go below the walls of 
theology to its very foundations; and his 
devotion to the great and permanent in 
religion is as manifest as his breadth of 
view and perfection of style. Dr. Inge 
bears witness that the “Cambridge under- 
graduate is in earnest about his religion, 
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and is ready to listen to any thoughtful 
teacher who will address him as a grown 
man, and with absolute candor.” And 
this is doubtless the fact in regard to 
young men in universities and colleges 
everywhere; to-day they are responsive 
to any straightforward appeal based upon 
real thinking and real experience. The 
same publishers issue a new edition of 
The Transfigured Sackcloth, a volume of 
sermons by Rey. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, 
a well-known minister and editor of the 
Wesleyan Church. The quality of these 
sermons is attested by the fact that this 
is the sixth edition, the first having been 
issued in the early nineties. Another lit- 
tle volume from this publishing house 
may prove of great practical use to cler- 
gymen. It is simply The Words of the 
Christ, printed by themselves in succes- 
sion as taken from the four Gospels— 
only the words actually spoken by Christ 
as recorded in the King James Version. 
This will be a useful little reference book 
to have at hand on the study table. 


* * * 


“Seven meditations suitable for Lent,” 
published under the title of Seven Steps 
to the Cross, by the Rev. Ernest Bradley, 
forms a little book of devotions, including 
appropriate prayers and hymns, that will 
repay reading. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


*x* * * 


In Workable Plans for Waide-Awake 
Churches will be found many practical de- 
tails, methods, programs, orders of exer- 
cise and the like, covering all branches 
of church work, Sunday services, the 
Sunday-school, young people’s societies, 
men’s organizations, financial questions, 
and special services of various kinds. The 
author—Dr. Christian F. Reisner, pastor 
of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Denver—in the preparation of this book 
wrote to many ministers of all denomina- 
tions, and quotes freely their responses 
regarding various church methods which 
they had tested from time to time. The 
book is in no sense denominational, but 
is of practical value to all Christian 
workers. 











The Confessions of a Monopolist* 


This is a pen picture of a real but un- 
lovely side of American politics. Mr. 
Howe has written with a purpose. His 
object is to make clear to all who read 
this book that monopoly is founded upon 
privilege, and that the possession of priv- 
ileges obtained from a corrupt legislature 
in the form of franchises is the surest 
means of becoming very rich and power- 
ful. The story set forth in this volume 
is practically a composite picture of the 
careers of potent bosses in several States 
of the Union. As a boy the hero of the 
book learns the value of privilege in 
fostering monopoly by obtaining the ex- 
clusive right to sell newspapers in his na- 
tive town. At college the youth found a 
ready way to pay his expenses and save 
money by obtaining the exclusive right to 
sell text-books, and the exclusive right to 
operate an express business on the station 
property of a railroad. He studies law, 
but finds professional advancement slow, 
and consequently casts about for another 
method of making money quickly and with 
as little labor as possible. His professional 
duties had given him information that a 
certain railroad would build a terminal in 
the rapidly growing town in which he lived. 
He proceeded to buy as much of the land 
about the proposed station as_ possible. 
Then the railroad was built and the land 
rose enormously in price. The hero sells 
out at an immense profit, and relinquishes 
the law to go into politics. He finds out 
the great value of public franchises, and 
invests in corporations having exclusive 
public service rights. From a dabbler in 
politics he gradually becomes a boss, and 
finally a Senator. He makes corruption 
in politics a business, and whether he in- 
vests in railroads, or mines, or gas com- 
panies, or goes into Wall street, the one 
object of making money without earning 
it is ever kept in view. His philosophy 
of life is reduced to a sentence: “Secure a 
monopoly, and make others work for 
you.” 


*THE CONFESSIONS OF A Monopouist. By 
Frederic C. Howe, Ph .D. The Public Pub- 
lishing Company. 


For the Young Business Man’s Bookshelf 


The concluding chapter, entitled “Some 
Rules of the Game,” is brutally frank and 
cynical. But there is a good deal more 
than a half truth in it. The worldly wis- 
dom which the imaginary monopolist lays 
down has too often been the controlling 
force in the world to-day. It is abso- 
lutely selfish, and divorced from any rela- 
tion to ethics. Its last word is: “Get a 
monopoly, let society work for you, and 
remember that the best of all business is 
politics ; for a legislature grant, franchise, 
subsidy or tax exemption is worth more 
than a Kimberly or Comstock lode, since 
it does not require any labor, either men- 
tal or physical, for its exploitation.” 

The picture drawn by Mr. Howe may be 
somewhat emphasized; it is not exag- 
gerated. There are many diverse opinions 
as to the proper lines upon which political 
reform should proceed, but there can be 
but one conclusion logically following the 
facts of political corruption; and that is, 
that if the disease is not cured the body 
will die. It is not always possible to agree 
with Mr. Howe’s pet notions of reform, 
but that he has written with much force 
and truth will be denied by no one who 
has followed the scandalous exposures in 
American politics and business during the 
past two vears. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Four Aspects of Civic Duty* 


Secretary Taft delivered these lectures 
to the students of Yale, and while Uni- 
versity men are particularly addressed this 
little volume appeals to every intelligent 
citizen. The subjects of Mr. Taft’s lec- 
tures are four, covering the duties of citi- 
zenship as viewed from the standpoints of 
a recent graduate of a university, of a 
Judge, of colonial administration, and of 
the national executive. 

In the first lecture the author advises 
educated young men to study politics, and 
to participate actively in party affairs for 
the uplifting and improvement of the com- 
munity. The second lecture gives us the 
fruits of Mr. Taft’s experience on the 


*Four Aspects oF Civic Duty. By Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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bench. He urges university men not to 
shirk jury duty, but to serve the State, 
and by their intelligent judgment to up- 
hold the integrity and influence of the 
Courts. 

The last two lectures are very broad in 
scope. The first of these deals with the 
problems of colonial administration as 
they have arisen from our possession of 
the Philippines. The lecturer touches 
upon the principal features of the Amer- 
ican occupation, and presents reasons, 
which a majority of our citizens hold to 
be sound, why our occupation should con- 
tinue until the islanders can be educated 
in the art of self-government. 

The concluding address dwells upon 
the aims and duties of the President. Mr. 
Taft argues that it is unwise to trust to 
the judgment of men seeking to make 
political capital out of every action of a 
President. He deprecates the habit of 
irresponsible and malicious attacks to 
which certain newspapers are addicted. 
He appeals to an enlightened sense of 
patriotism for the support of the govern- 
ment in great international undertakings ; 
and in conclusion pays a tribute of praise 
to the work of the lesser officials of the 
government who have become, under the 
civil service, a vast machine for the trans- 
action of national business. 

Mr. Taft’s lectures are interesting 
documents, illustrating a prevailing type 
of political philosophy. The tone is sober 
and thoughtful. The author seeks to 
impress and instruct rather than to enter- 
tain. He avoids anything like radicalism. 
His appeal is to reason and experience. 
Some readers may think Mr. Taft unduly 
cautious and conservative; but he sets a 
high standard, and his conception of civic 
duty, in substance, is one which even a 
captious critic should cordially approve. 

Nixon Waterman’s handy volume enti- 
tled Boy IWeanted, otherwise designated 
“A book of cheerful counsel” (Forbes & 
Co., Chicago), is an attractive volume in- 
tended for the young man as well as for 
the boy. It is really a discussion of mo- 
tives of work, and has, among others, 
such chapter headings as “The Awaken- 
ing’, “Am I a Genius?”, “The Value of 
Spare Moments”, “Dreaming and Doing”, 
and “Real Success.” These headings give 
little idea of the vivacity of the book and 
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the originality of its make-up. Mr. Water- 
man not only fills it full of pointed illus- 
trations from the lives of great men, and 
also puts in the margins brief quotations 
of some of their most striking sayings; 
but he inserts every little while through- 
out the text one of his own coloquial 
poems, on some vital question of motive 
and method in life, such as this stanza 
from “Stick to It,” an ode to the postage- 
stamp: 
Sometimes when I feel just like shirking a 
task 
Or quitting the work I’m pursuing, 
I recall your stick-to-it-ive-ness and I ask, 
“Would a postage-stamp do as I’m doing?” 
Then I turn to whatever my hands are about 
And with fortified purpose renew it, 
And the end soon encompass, for which I 
set out, 
If, only, like you, I stick to it. 
Or like this one from the chapter on 
“Dreaming and Doing”’: 
“Hitch your wagon to a star” 
Sounds eloquent, of course, 
But it might prove more prudent, far, 
To hitch it to a motor-car, 
Or a steady-going horse. 


* * * 


Richard Harding Davis supplements his 
famous novel, Soldiers of Fortune, with a 
series of character studies of actual men, 
entitled Real Soldiers of Fortune (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), including General Mac- 
Iver, Winston Spencer Churchill, General 
William Walker and others. It may be 
that no young business man would care 
to imitate any one of these real soldiers 
of fortune; but the lively narratives are 
worth his reading if for nothing else than 
to show, over and over again, what nerve 
and determination will accomplish. 


If the young business man wants a 
bird’s-eye view—comprehensive, even if 
superficial—of the whole question of the 
administration of criminal justice, police 
courts, grand juries, trials of criminals, 
the law’s delays, tricks of the trade and 
all that, he can scarcely do better than to 
take Arthur Train’s volume (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) entitled The Prisoner at 
the Bar. As assistant district attorney 
of New York County he has had ample 
opportunity for knowing whereof he 
speaks. As he is a writer and knows how 
to say things, and as a good deal in the 
book is put in the form of anecdote and 
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story, it is evident that it is the interest- 
ing sort of book over which one will not 
go to sleep. 

* * * 

As a title, America’s Awakening in- 
stantly brings to mind the political up- 
heaval throughout the country in the last 
two or three years, or “The triumph of 
righteousness in high places,” as the 
author, Philip Loring Allen, calls it. In 
fifteen chapters this well-known news- 
paper correspondent narrates the strug- 
gles and campaigns in the different 
States and cities. Perhaps there is noth- 
ing that covers the whole ground more 
effectively, up to the time that the author 
finished it, which was before last fall’s 
elections. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


ewe 
Mr. Harold Bolce, of the United 
States Treasury, Washington, visited 


Japan at the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War, in part a representative of 
a popular magazine of the day. At that 
time and since he has been making a spe- 
cial study of the great question of inter- 
national commerce, his articles appearing 
in “Appleton’s.” His point of view is 
familiar to many, that the United States 
must in every way foster an aggressive 
commercial spirit and enter into the 
world’s trade with more enthusiasm and 
more wisdom than in the past. He con- 
stantly appeals both to past history and 


Juveniles 


John T. MelIntyre’s With John Paul 
Jones (The Penn Publishing Company) 
begins with the news of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, and carries the reader through 
various adventures afloat under the “little 
captain.” In the final chapter ‘the war is 
done,” and “now comes the longer strug- 
gle to give the nation permanent life.” 
The illustrations are by Clyde O. Deland. 


A book for family use is The Bible for 
Young People, arranged from the King 
James Version, and_ illustrated with 
twenty-four full-page reproductions of 
paintings by old masters—Raphael, Mu- 
rillo, and others. (The Century Com- 
pany.) 
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present conditions, to world statistics as 
well as to individual enterprises. The 
New Internationalism (D. Appleton & 
Co.), just published, is the expression of 
these views in book form. No young 
man can read it without becoming there- 
by something of a cosmopolitan. 
* * * 


On the side of business details Profes- 
sor Samuel E. Sparling, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has prepared a useful 
volume which he calls an IJntroduction to 
Business Organization. It is one of the 
late additions to “The Citizens’ Library 
of Economics, Politics, and Sociology,’ 
published by The Macmillan Company, all 
of which are worth the young business 
man’s attention. Mr. Sparling’s book 
practically opens a new field. As he says, 
“There is no single volume covering mod- 
ern business activity from the point of 
view of organization ;” so that he has had 
to work the scheme out in his own way. 
He discusses, in direct and practical 
fashion, questions of organization in 
public and private business; economies 
and methods in office, factory and farm; 
the legal aspects of organization; part- 
nerships and corporate life; prices and 


profits, markets and distribution, and 
methods of exchange; the contrasts be- 
tween wholesaling and retailing ; the con- 


duct of business by traveling salesmen 
and by mail orders; and advertising in its 
different phases. 


Left Over 


In Merle and May, by Grace Squires 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), the story is prin- 
cipally centered about a very charming 
young girl. Of course “Bob” falls in love 
with the fair heroine “Merle.” 


7 Magic Wand is a pleasant juvenile 

> Tudor Jenks (Henry Altemus Com- 

2 Ae ). The illustrations are by John R. 

Neill, and there are three short ‘fairy- tales 
in the volume. 

ok OK ok 

Charles Young’s Tales of Jack and Jane 

(John Lane Company) have eight full- 

page humorous illustrations in color, by 

W. H. Walker. The tales and rhymes 


are of considerable interest. 
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Lesson XL 


English 


Period XII. 


The Victorian Era 


George Eliot 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. 


up George Eliot. 
Books for 

Development of the English Novel, 

Clerical Life (Macmillan); 


George Eliot, 1819-1880 


HE sad story of a strong woman 
with one dangerously weak strain 
in her make-up is the story told in 
the life and the work of Mary Ann, 

or Marion, Evans. To the world who 
knows Adam Bede, Romola, The Mill on 
the Floss, and the others of those vivid 
pictures of life in which the undercurrent 
of pathos runs, madly impetuous, across 
the rocks of tragedy, yet over which the 
sun is not ashamed to gleam, albeit not 
always so brightly—to the world to whom 
Godfrey and Nancy, young Bede, Mag- 
gie Tulliver, Mrs. Poyser and the rest are 
live creatures, this tale of a life in the 
shadow means a need for sympathy, for 
pity, for interest. 

She who called herself George Eliot 
was a true child of Shakespeare, a typical 
offspring of the England that centers in 
Warwickshire. She was born, the daugh- 
ter of George Evans, at South Farm, 
Arbury, on November 22, 1819. This is 
some thirty miles from Stratford, but the 
country is a part of that sweep of rich 
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Introduction to English Literature, The 
Romola (McClurg); Scenes of 


and fertile land in which the possibilities 
of genius seem ever to sleep, wrapped 
in the historical wealth of the centuries. 
Marion Evans lived in this region for 
thirty-two years, going to school there, 
rapidly developing, expanding in mind 
power and in the range of imagination. 
To use Professor Pancoast’s apt phras- 
ing: 

This English provincial life, thus flowing in 

the very currents of her blood, became the 
living material of her art. She was at once 
of it, and, by the greatness of her genius, 
apart from it, able both to depict it from 
within, and to feel it from without. 
The rural or provincial background which is 
the setting of so many of her stories is 
painted from reality, and many of her best 
known characters were drawn from or sug- 
gested by the Warwickshire people she had 
early known and loved. 

The first great change in Marion 
Evans’ life came when she was twenty- 
two. Her mother had died six years 
earlier, and she had been keeping house 
for her father. In 1841, however, she 
became very intimate with a family of 
the name of Bray, and through their in- 
fluence she abandoned her faith in Chris- 
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tianity. This is the first important evi- 
dence that we have of the weakness in 
her character, though as the years went 
on her susceptibility to the influence of 
others, her dependence upon others for 
guidance, mentally and morally, became 
more and more apparent. With all her 
intellect, natural and trained, George 
Eliot lacked the moral balance. 

Her literary work had its beginning in 
translations from the German, the first 





GEORGE ELIoT 


After a portrait by Sir Frederick Burton 


of which she did in 1846. Her father died 
in 1849, and the daughter traveled for a 
time over Europe. When she returned 
she accepted the post of assistant editor 
of the “Westminster Review,” and her 
connection with this periodical brought 
her in touch with people like Herbert 
Spencer, the Martineaus, and others of 
the literary tribe. Most important of all 
was her meeting with George Henry 
Lewes, a brilliant man, and a clever 
writer, whose sympathies found close 
kinship with those of the young editor of 
the “Westminster.” 

The rest of the story is brief. Lewes 
had a wife, from whom he was separated ; 
his marriage with another woman was 
impossible, for a divorce could not be ob- 
tained. Notwithstanding this, he and 
Marion Evans lived together, as man and 
wife, for twenty-four years—until Mr. 
Lewes’ death in 1878. Serious as was 


the moral astigmatism which led to this 
step on the part of Miss Evans, her union 
with Lewes was the making of her as a 
novelist. At his suggestion, almost under 
his instruction, she turned her attention 
= talents to fiction, and yor. in 

857, Scenes from Clerical Life, in ‘* Black- 
ae s.” Once again a sanceiieaeialie in 
her career was effected by the influence 
of another mind, another conviction, than 
her own. 

Adam Bede came in 1859; and George 
Eliot gained recognition as a new force 
in fiction. In 1860 The Mill on the Floss 
was published; and in 1861 Silas Marner. 
After a sojourn in Italy she wrote 
Romola, issued in 1863; this was followed 
by Felix Holt (1866) ; The Spanish Gypsy, 
a dramatic poem (1868) ; Agatha (1869) ; 
Middlemarch (1872); and Daniel De- 
ronda (1876). 

The blow of Lewes’ death in 1878 fell 
heavily; but in 1879 she published Jm- 
pressions of Theophrastus Such; then— 
the third of her unaccountable steps— 
she married, in 1880, Mr. J. W. Cross, a 
man twenty years younger than herself. 
This event took place in May; in Decem- 
ber of the same year, as the result of a 
short illness, Mrs. Cross died, at 4 Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. 

We may not overlook the moral lapses 
even of genius; yet George Eliot must be 
pitied more than blamed; and ‘admiration 
for her life and work may not be with- 
held. The Rev. W. J. Dawson speaks 
feelingly on this subject: 

The hour has not yet come for any true 
life of George Eliot to be written; but enough 
is known of what the real nature of that life 
was to excite both reverence and pity. Few 
women have ever suffered more, or more un- 
justly; and if her face is sad and sombre, and 
the tone of her writings mournful, there is 
ample explanation. 3ut one thing may be 
safely revelations 
may be in store for the world, they will serve 
only to reveal the fine magnanimity of her 
character, and increase the general reverence 
for her genius. She was great alike in mind 
and nature, and her place in literature is 
among the small band of creative artists 
whose names are immortal, and whose su- 
premacy is disputed only by the rivalries of 
egotism, challenged only by the vanity of 
envy. 





Of the circumstances of her writing, 
Wilbur L. Cross, in The Development of 
the English Novel writes: 


It was not by mere accident that Adam 
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Bede and The Origin of Species appeared in 
the same year. George Eliot, as well as Dar 
win, is of the great scientific movement of 
the nineteenth century. Comte built up a 
system of social and practical ethics, and at 
tempted a science of history, taking his analo- 
gies from the facts of biological science. 
Taine went a step further, and applied the 
results of Comte’s investigations to histori- 
cal criticism. George Eliot took the ethical 
system of Comte, modified it much by a study 
of the great moralists of the past and pres- 
ent, and incorporated her conclusions in the 
novel. Like the scientist she meant to deal 
only with phenomena and their laws. She 
takes into her study the Donnithornes, the 
Titos, and the Lydgates, and applies to them 
the intellectual scapel and the intellectual 
microscope. With that keen scapel of hers 
she lays bare the brain and heart; with that 
microscope she examines every nerve vibra- 
tion; and with trained ear she counts the 
heart-beats. As Dr. Lydgate once hoped to 
do, she “pierces the obscurity of those minute 
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in the broad pitiless midday light, which 
leaves no room for illusion, but reveals all 
nature with uncompromising directness. 
ie George Eliot, contemplative, observ- 
ant, instinctively conservative, her imagina- 
tion dearly loving to do “a little Toryism on 
the sly,” is as yet the sole outcome of the 
modern positive spirit in imaginative litera- 
ture—the sole novelist who has incorporated 
in an artistic form some of the leading ideas 
of Comte, of Mazzini, and of Darwin. In 
fact, underlying all her art there is the same 
rigorous teaching of the inexorable laws 
which govern the life of man. The teaching 
that not liberty but duty is the condition of 
existence; the teaching of the incalculable ef- 
fects of hereditary transmission, with the 
solemn responsibilities it involves; the teach- 
ing of the inherent sadness and imperfection 
of human nature, which render resignation 
the first virtue of man. 


From RoMOLA. 
Early the next morning Romola’s steps 
were directed to the house beyond San Am- 
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processes which prepare human misery and 
joy, those invisible thoroughfares which are 
the first lurking-places of anguish, mania, and 
crime, that delicate poise and transition which 
determine the growth of happy or unhappy 
consciousness.” Her great law of conduct is 
the act and its consequences. Character, in 
her view, is not fixed; it is an evolution. We 
have, as it were, two selves. From the one 
comes the voice of duty proclaiming that 
our salvation lies in “daring rectitude,” in 
meeting bravely every circumstance of life; 
from the other comes the insinuating voice 
of passion and egoism, which if heeded leads 
the deluded spirit on to the city of destruc- 
tion. Which self shall be triumphant rests 
with ourselves. By our deeds we are saved 
or lost; by them we create in our own hearts 
an inferno or a paradise. 


And Mathilde Blind says: 


George Eliot loves to bathe her productions 





brogio where she had once found Tessa; but 
it was as she had feared: Tessa was gone. 
Romola conjectured that Tito had sent her 
away beforehand to some spot where he had 
intended to join her, for she did not believe 
that he would willingly part with those chil- 
dren. It was a painful conjecture, because, if 
Tessa were out of Florence, there was hardly 
a chance of finding her, and Romola pictured 
the childish creature waiting and waiting at 
some wayside spot in wondering,. helpless 
misery. Those who lived near could tell her 
nothing except that old deaf Lisa had gone 
away a week ago with her goods, but no one 
knew where Tessa had gone. Romola saw 
no further active search open to her; for she 
had no knowledge that could serve as a start- 
ing point for inquiry, and not only her innate 
reserve but a more noble sensitiveness made 
her shrink from assuming an attitude of gen- 
erosity in the eyes of others by publishing 
Tessa’s relation to Tito, along with her own 
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desire to find her. Many days passed in anx- 
ious inaction. Even under strong solicita- 
tion from other thoughts Romola found her 
heart palpitating if she caught sight of a pair 
of round brown legs, or of a short woman in 
the contadina dress. 

She never for a moment told herself that 
it was heroism or exalted charity in her to 
seek these beings; she needed something that 
she was bound specially to care for; she 
yearned to clasp the children and to make 
them love her. This at least would be some 
sweet result, for others as well as herself, 
from all her past sorrow. It appeared there 
was much property of Tito’s to which she had 
a claim; but she distrusted the cleanness of 
that money, and she had determined to make 
it all over to the State, except so much as 
was equal to the price of her father’s library. 
This would be enough for the modest support 
of Tessa and the children. But Monna Bri- 
gida threw such planning into the background 
by clamorously insisting that Romola must 
live with her and never forsake her till she 
had seen her safe in Paradise—else why had 
she persuaded her to turn Piagnone?—and if 
Romola wanted to rear other people’s chil- 
dren, she, Monna Brigida, must rear them, 
too. Only they must be found first. 

Romola felt the full force of that innuendo. 
But strong feeling unsatisfied is never with- 
out its superstition, either of hope or despair. 
Romola’s was the superstition of hope: some- 
how she was to find that mother and the 
children. And at last another direction for 
active inquiry suggested itself. She learned 
that Tito had provided horses and mules to 
await him in San Gallo; he was therefore 
going to leave Florence by the gate of San 
Gallo, and she determined, though without 
much confidence in the issue, to try and as- 
certain from the gatekeepers if they had 
observed any one corresponding to the de- 
scription of Tessa, with her children, to have 
passed the gates before the morning of the 
ninth of April. Walking along the Via San 
Gallo, and looking watchfully about her 
through her long widow’s veil, lest she should 
miss any object that might aid her, she 
descried Bratti chaffering with a customer. 
That roaming man, she thought, might aid 
her: she would not mind talking of Tessa to 
him. But as she put aside her veil and crossed 
the street towards him, she saw something 
from the corner of his basket which made 
her heart leap with a much stronger hope. 

“Bratti, my friend,” she said abruptly, 
“where did you get that necklace?” : 
_ “Your servant, Madonna,” said Bratti, look- 
ing round at her very deliberately, his mind 
not being subject to surprise. “It’s a neck- 
lace worth money, but I shall get little by it, 
for my heart’s too tender for a trader’s: I 
have promised to keep it in pledge.” 

“Pray tell me where you got it;—from a 
little woman named Tessa, is it not true” 

“Ah! if you know her,” said Bratti, “and 
would redeem it of me at a small profit, and 
give it her again, you’d be doing a charity, for 
she cried at parting with it—you’d have 
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It’s 
You shall have 
it for a florin, for I don’t like to be hard- 


thought she was running into a brook. 
a small profit I'll charge you. 
hearted.” 

“Where is she?” said Romola, giving him 
the money, and unclasping the necklace from 
the basket in joyful agitation. 

“Outside the gate there, at the other end 
of the Borgo, at old Sibilla Manetti’s: any- 
body will tell you which is the house.” 

Romola went along with winged feet, bless- 
ing that incident of the Carnival which had 
made her learn by heart the appearance of 
this necklace. Soon she was at the house she 
sought. The young woman and the children 
were in the inner room—were to have been 
fetched away a fortnight ago and more—had 
no money, only their clothes, to pay a poor 
widow with for their food and lodging. But 
since Madonna knew them—Romola waited 
to hear no more, but opened the door. 

Tessa was seated on the low bed: her cry- 
ing had passed into tearless sobs, and she 
was looking with sad blank eyes at the two 
children, who were playing in an opposite 
corner—Lillo covering his head with his skirt 
and roaring at Ninna to frighten her, then 
peeping out again to see how she bore it. 
The door was a little behind Tessa, and she 
did not turn round when it opened, thinking 
it was only the old woman: expectation was 
no longer alive. Romola had thrown aside 
her veil and paused a moment, holding the 
necklace in sight. Then she said, in that 
pure voice that used to cheer her father:— 

“Tessa!” 

Tessa started to her feet and looked round. 

“See,” said Romola, clasping the beads on 
Tessa’s neck, “God has sent me to you again.” 

The poor thing screamed and sobbed, and 
clung to the arms that fastened the necklace. 
She could not speak. The two children came 
from their corner, laid hold of their mother’s 
skirts, and looked up with wide eyes at Ro- 
mola. 

That day they all went home to Monna 
3rigida’s in the Borgo degli Albizzi. Romola 
had made known to Tessa by gentle degrees, 
that Naldo could never come to her again: 
not because he was cruel, but because he was 
dead. 

“But be comforted, my Tessa,” said Ro- 


mola. “I am come to take care of you al- 
ways. And we have got Lillo and Ninna.” 
Monna Brigida’s mouth twitched in the 


struggle between her awe of Romola and the 
desire to speak unseasonably. 

“Let be, for the present,” she thought; “but 
it seems to me a thousand years till I tell 
this little contadina, who seems not to know 
how many fingers she’s got on her hand, who 
Romola is. And I will tell her some day, else 
she'll never know her place. It’s all very 
well for Romola;—nobody will call their souls 
their own when she’s by; but if I’m to have 
this puss-faced minx living in my house she 
must be humble to me.” 

However, Monna Brigida wanted to give 
the children too many sweets for their sup- 
per, and confessed to Romola, the last thing 








before going to bed, that it would be a shame 
not to take care of such cherubs. 

“But you must give up to me a little, Ro- 
mola, about their eating, and those things. 
For you have never had a baby, and I had 
twins, only they died as soon as they were 
born.” 


From SitAs MARNER. 


Some one opened the door at the other end 
of the room, and Nancy felt that it was her 
husband. She turned from the window with 
a gladness in her eyes, for the wife’s chief 
dread was stilled. 

“Dear, I’m so thankful you're come,” she 
said, going toward him. “I began to 
2 ee 

She paused abruptly, for Godfrey was lay- 
ing down his hat with trembling hands, and 
turned toward her with a pale face and a 
strange unanswering glance, as if he saw her 
indeed, but saw her as part of a scene invis- 
ible to herself. She laid her hand on his arm, 
not daring to speak again; but he left the 
touch unnoticed, and threw himself into his 
chair. 

Jane was already at the door with the hiss- 
ing urn. “Tell her to keep away, will you?” 
said Godfrey; and when the door was closed 
again he exerted himself to speak more dis- 
tinctly. 

“Sit down, Nancy—there,” he said, pointing 
to a chair opposite to him. “I came back as 
soon as I could, to hinder anybody’s telling 
you but me. I’ve had a great shock—but | 
care most about the shock it’ll be to you.” 

“It isn’t father and Priscilla?” said Nancy, 
with quivering lips, clasping her hands to- 
gether tightly on her lap. 

“No, it’s nobody living,” said Godfrey, un- 
equal to the considerate skill with which he 
would have wished to make his revelation. 
“It’s Dunstan—my brother, Dunstan, that we 
lost sight of sixteen years ago. We've found 
him—found his body—his skeleton.” 

The deep dread Godfrey’s look had created 
in Nancy made her feel these words a relief. 
She sat in comparative calmness to hear what 
else he had to tell. He went on:— 

“The Stone-pit has gone dry suddenly— 
from the draining, I suppose; and there he 
lies—has lain for sixteen years, wedged be- 
tween two great stones. There’s his watch 
and seals, and there’s my gold-handled hunt- 
ing-whip, with my name on: he took it away, 
without my knowing, the day he went hunt 
ing on Wildfire, the last time he was seen.” 

Godfrey paused: it was not so easy to say 
what came next. “Do you think he drowned 
himself?” said Nancy, almost wondering that 
her husband should be so deeply shaken by 
what had happened all those years ago to an 
unloved brother, of whom worse things had 
been augured. 

“No, he fell in,” said Godfrey, in a low but 
distinct voice, as if he felt some deep meaning 
in the fact. Presently, he added: “Dunstan 
was the man that robbed Silas Marner.” 

The blood rushed to Nancy’s face and neck 
at this surprise and shame, for she had been 
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bred up to regard even a distant kinship with 
crime as a dishonor. 

“O Godfrey!” she said, with compassion in 
her tone, for she had immediately reflected 
that the dishonor must be felt still more 
keenly by her husband. 

“There was the money in the pit,” he con- 
tinued—“all the weaver’s money. Everything's 
been gathered up, and they’re taking the 
skeleton to the Rainbow. But I came back to 
tell you: there was no hindering it; you must 
know.” 

He was silent, looking on the ground for 
two long minutes. Nancy would have said 
some words of comfort under this disgrace, 
but she refrained, from an instinctive sense 
that there was something behind—that God- 
frey had something else to tell her. Pres- 
ently he lifted his eyes to her face, and kept 
them fixed on her, as he said,— 

“Everything comes to light, Nancy, sooner 
or later. When God Almighty wills it, our 
secrets are found out. I’ve lived with a se- 
cret on my mind, but I’ll keep it from you no 
longer. I wouldn’t have you know it by some- 
body else, and not by me—I wouldn’t have 
you find it out after I’m dead. I'll tell you 
now. It’s been ‘I will’ and ‘I won’t’ with me 
all my life—I’ll make sure of myself now.” 

Nancy’s utmost dread had returned. The 
eyes of the husband and wife met with awe 
in them, as at a crisis which suspended af- 
fection. 

“Nancy,” said Godfrey, slowly, “when I 
married you, I hid something from you— 
something I ought to have told you. That 
woman Marner found dead in the snow— 
Eppie’s mother—that wretched woman—was 
my wife: Eppie is my child.” 

He paused, dreading the effect of his con- 
fession. But Nancy sat quite still, only that 
her eyes dropped and ceased to meet his. 
She was pale and quiet as a meditative statue, 
clasping her hands on her lap. 

“You'll never think the same of me again,” 
said Godfrey, after a little while, with some 
tremor in his voice. ' 

She was silent. 

“T oughtn’t to have left the child unowned: 
I oughtn’t to have kept it from you. But I 
couldn’t bear to give you up, Nancy. I was 
led away into marrying her—I suffered for 
"i 

Still Nancy was silent, looking down; and 
he almost expected that she would presently 
get up and say she would go to her father’s. 
How could she have any mercy for faults 
that must seem so black to her, with her sim- 
ple severe notions? 

3ut at last she lifted up her eyes to his 
again and spoke. There was no indignation 
in her voice—only deep regret. 

“Godfrey, if you had but told me this six 
years ago, we could have done some of our 
duty by the child. Do you think I’d have re- 
fused to take her in, if I’d known she was 
yours?” 

At that moment Godfrey felt all the bit- 
terness of an error that was not simply futile, 
but had defeated its own end. He had not 
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measured this wife with whom he had lived 
so long. But she spoke again, with more agi- 
tation. 

“And—O, Godfrey—if we'd had her from 
the first, if you’d taken her as you ought, 
she’d have loved me for her mother—and 
you'd have been happier with me: I could 
better have bore my little baby dying, and 
our life might have been more like what we 
used to think it’ud be.” 

The tears fell, and Nancy ceased to speak. 

“But you wouldn’t have married me then, 
Nancy, if I’d told you,” said Godfrey, urged, 
in the bitterness of his self-reproach, to prove 
to himself that his conduct had not been ut- 
ter folly. “You may think you would now, 
but you wouldn’t then. With your pride and 
your father’s, you’d have hated having any- 
thing to do with me after the talk there'd 
have been.” 

“T can’t say what I should have done about 
that, Godfrey. I should never have married 
anybody else. But I wasn’t worth doing 
wrong for—nothing is in this world. Nothing 
is so good as it seems beforehand—not even 
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our Marrying wasn’t, you see.” ‘There was a 
faint sad smile on Nancy’s face as she said 
the last words. 

“I’m a worse man than you thought I was, 
Nancy,” said Godfrey, rather tremulously. 
“Can you forgive me ever?” 

“The wrong to me is but little, Godfrey: 
you've made it up to me—you've been good 
to me for fifteen years. It’s another you did 
the wrong to; and I doubt it can never be all 
made up for.” 

“But we can take Eppie now,” said God- 
frey. “I won't mind the world knowing it at 
last. Ill be plain and open for the rest o’ 
my life.” 

“It'll be different coming to us, now she’s 
grown up,” said Nancy, shaking her head 
sadly. “But it’s your duty to acknowledge 
her and provide for her; and I'll do my part 
by her, and pray to God Almighty to make 
her love me.” 

“Then we'll go together to Silas Marner’s 
this very night, as soon as everything's quiet 
at the Stone-pits.” 
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The Book News Monthly 


This late February List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Aftermath of War, The. By G. B. Beak. 
$3.15; by mail, $3.40. 

American Idea, The. By Lydia K. Com- 
mander. $1.08, postpaid. 

American Scene, The. By Henry James. 


$3.00, postpaid. 

3y the Light of the Soul. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman. $1.08, postpaid. 

Captured. By General Charles King. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Christian Science. By Mark Twain. $1.35, 
postpaid. 
Citizenship and the Schools. By Jeremiah 

W. Jenks. $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


Colonel and the Quaker, The. By F. von A. 
Cabeen. $1.50, postpaid. 

Concepts of Philosophy. By Alexander T. 
Ormond. $4.00, postpaid. 

Corea the Hermit Nation. By William Ei 
liot Griffis. $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

Dangers of Municipal Ownership, The. By 
Robert P. Porter. $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 
Diamond Ship, The. By Max Pemberton. 

$1.08, postpaid. 

Eagle Almanac, 1907. 
cents. 

English Colonies in America. Vol. IV. By 
J. A. Doyle. $2.60; by mail, $2.80. 

Essays in Pastoral Medicine. By Austin 
O'Malley and James J. Walsh. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.40. 

Essentials of Aesthetics, The. $2.50, postpaid. 

Federal Power Over Carriers and Corpora- 
tions. By E. P. Prentice. $1.50, postpaid. 

From Bull Run to Chancellorsville. By New- 
ton Martin Curtis. $2.00, postpaid. 

Half a Rogue. By Harold MacGrath. 
postpaid. 

Human Personality and Its Survival of Bod- 
ily Death. By F. W. H. Myers. $3.00. 
Ibsen. By Haldane Macfall. $1.50, postpaid. 
International Law and Diplomacy of the 
Russo-Japanese War. By Amos §S. Hershey. 

$3.00, postpaid. 


50 cents; by mail, 70 


$1.08, 


Ithuriel’s Spear. By W. H. Fitchett. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Kinsman, The. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Life in Ancient Athens. By T. G. Tucker. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Lone Furrow, The. By W. A. Fraser. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square, The. By 
Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. $1.08, postpaid. 

Morals in Evolution. 2 vols. By L. T. Hob- 
house. $5.00, postpaid. 

Mystery, The. By Stewart Edward White 
and Samuel Hopkins Adams. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Newer Ideals of Peace. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

New Internationalism, The. By Harold Bolce. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Privateers, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Railway Problems. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction by William Z. Ripley. $2.70. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By George E. Wood- 
berry. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Rare Old Receipts. Compiled by Mrs. W. 
Hinckle Smith. $1.00, postpaid. 

Real Louis the Fifteenth, The. 2 vols. By 
Andrew C. P. Haggard. $5.00, postpaid. 
Religious Conception of the World, The. By 

Arthur K. Rogers. $1.50, postpaid. 

Sealed Book, A. By Alice Livingstone. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Sea Yarns for Boys. By W. J. 
New Edition. 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

Secret of Toni, The. By Molly Elliott Sea- 


By Jane Addams. 


By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


Henderson. 


well. $1.08, postpaid. 

Steps of Life, The. By Carl Hilty. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Sweetest Solace, The. By John Randal, $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Talleyrand. By Joseph McCabe. $3.00, post- 
paid. 

Tariff and the Trusts, The. By Franklin 


Pierce. $1.50, postpaid. 
Truthful Jane. By Florence 
ley. $1.08, postpaid. 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals. 
try Life Education Series. 
Van Dyck. By Lionel Cust. 
$1.50. 
White Darkness, The. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Morse Kings- 
Coun- 
$2.40. postpaid. 
$1.35; by mail, 


Lawrence Mott. 


Who’s Who in America, 1906-1907. $3.50, 
postpaid. 
Works of James McNeill Whistler. A study 


by Elisabeth Luther Cary. $4.00. postpaid. 





Svuvenir Post Cards 


Send 1o cents for full value in handsome cards and 
Catalog of American and Foreign Views, Comic, Lea- 
ther, Birthday, Etc., and Pest Card Albums at the 
lowest prices. Our Easter Cards are the Finest. 


NATIONAL POST CARD CO., 
520 Logan Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 









SMALL ADVERTISING SPACES 
LIKE THIS ONE 


WRITE TO 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


For Special Rates 







When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Better Way || RZ Pg 


A word to Ministers, Teachers, Students and others sues 


pee: 


lacking adequate physical exercise. You who are subject 
to the aches and pains of mature life. 

You have tried drugs @@ nauseum and obtained little 
or no relief, and even it does not last. Another attack, 
more severe, follows. 

Accept the truth. There is no exact science in the 
administration of drugs. At best they are an experiment, 
plus the skill and experience of the physician. 

Taking medicines is one way. Assisting Nature to 
do her work through vibratory stimulation is the other way. 


Many thousands of the weak and ailing have tried the 
BETTER WAY and now rejoice in firmly restored health. 
Why not you P 

Our vibrator enables you to treat yourself with effec- 
tive vibratory massage and is sure to increase circulation 
and all vital functions. 








Price only $2.00, prepaid $2.35. 


Reliable agents wanted 





9,000 to 15,000 
vibrations per minute. 


A. D. COOKE 
218 Mint Arcade, Philadelphia 
Dept. A. Write for booklet. 


> who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies **, . 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelope:. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by ~~ 


Raw NS aged 7) 
—— ee 


Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 


Largest HAIR 6000 in the —< 
ce New and lo Mz \ NI | J N iS 


Styles 
New Patent Chignons— PriloAnthort{ tl 


$2.00 and $3.00. 


ll — : 
— Patent Pompadours D> Cnetty 
Sa ny ae”, 


New Patent Pompadours— 
$3.00. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
and $10.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free —OUR SPECIALTY— 





S.C. BECK, °°sican nie eospec” Requirements for 
36 N. Eighth wenecy er BOOKS—CATALOGUES—ADVERTISEMENTS 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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All the Elements of 
Perfection are com- 


bined in the 


are the very best types in 


J each class cf vegetables and 

D wre 7 flowers. My selection is 
Tress ¥ based on 25 years of prac- 

. tical experience and _ thou- 

sands of tests made at my 


e Floracroft Trial Grounds. 
2 Sh ld All are described in my 
1e yas 





Different Kind of 
ODORLESS—IMPER VIOUS Seed Catalogue 


which is profusely illustrated with 
h zraphi eproductions of a 1 speci s 
HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED a ‘Wea cence: aad Gowns = ee > a 


experimental plots. 


Send for our ‘‘ DRESS SHIELD Write for a copy to-day. Itis free 
BRIEFLET.’’ It will tell you what you STOKES’ STANDARD NASTURTIUMS 


A superb mixture of the finest and most distinct 
varieties including Loob’s strain and the hybrid 
of Madam Gunter. By mail postpaid: Either 
Dwarf or Climbing, large pkt. 10c.; oz. 15¢. ; 
20z.25¢.; YX lb. 4oc. 


should know about Dress Shields. It is 
something every woman should read. 
Write to-day. Address ! 

STOKES’ SEED STORE 


THE OMO MFG. CO.., Middletown, Conn. Dept.B.N. 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Manufacturer’s Advertisement 


VELUTISA 


CHEVREAU (kin ciovey FINISH 


IS VELVET 


For Gowns, Combinations, and all Trimming purposes. Look 





for the name on Selvage. 







On Sate aT Every Larce Dry Goops STorEg. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


News Monthly 
BOOK LABELS 


SOME ee : Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
‘ labelinside the cover. Catalogue (sent on 


BRENTANO PUBLICATIONS request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 


of these printed with your name as follows, 
as my .50—I00, &- +25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75—400 
00—500, $8.00—r1000 
THE SHULAMITE poms ot Epocted dcvlgns made to order. 
By ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Successors to ’ 
A modern story, intense and human, with a ae Joseph Dowling 
79 H ee hiladelphia. 
motif as old as the world. The chief male eae ees Ce 
character, a Boer farmer, and the heroine, 
his wife, young and beautiful, comparing with 
the Shulamite of Solomon’s Song. 
$7.50 GOOD BOOKS ARE WORTHY THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES 
ae OF A GOOD BOOK PLATE OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS @) O k | ate 
Containing Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion, which is included in Ellen ‘Terry’s FOR BOOK LOVERS 


repertory for her season's tour, and also the Quality to suit all tastes and prices to fit all purses. 
dramatic success, Caesar and Cleopatra. WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


$7.25 net BUCKELMUELLER oY Erle St. BUFFALO, NY. 
THE WISDOM OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Compiled with Introduction 
By JOHN J. MurpPHy 
A collection of pithy thoughts not included 
in Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


Persons desiring volumes printed privately, such 
as Memorials, Family Histories or Genealo- 
gies, Presentation Sets, Club Publications, 
a : Be a : we or Special Works in elegant editions, are offered 

‘There is always application for Franklin’s the services of an expert publisher who will, if 
philosophy and worldly shrewdness.”"— necessary, also revise and prepare the Ms., guar- 
i ee oo anteeing utmost speed and beauty of production. 

Some day you’ll need such services, so you may 
cut this out for reference or address, at once, 


BRENTANO’S Union Square NEW YORK | pyBpLisHER, Suite 4-5, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


$7.00 net 


FIFTY-TWO SERMONS 


—————— As Delivered in the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, by 


REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


The World-Famous Journalist, Lawyer, Lecturer and Preacher 


Will appear weekly in the 


TEMPLE REVIEW 


this coming year 


PRICE, 5 CENTS PER COPY , 
ONE fe AR PER YEAR = Write for Club and Premium Offers 


Address, THE TEMPLE REVIEW, Broad and Berks Sts., Phila. 


Temple Review, $1.00 


Sat Bove bo 50 Our Price for Both, $1.00 
1.50 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











XUM 


LET US TELL YOU 


about the little-a-month plan of buying an EMERSON 
PIANO. Let us mail you a souvenir book telling you, in detail, 
all about its goodness. It’s free. 


If you are about to purchase a piano, you ought to know about the 
EMERSON. The EMERSON isa piano of high grade on which has 
been placed an economy price. Ask for book 55. 


EMERSON PIANO (COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung ot Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase o1 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth of New 
York University; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common Schoo! Branches. An eminent 
specialist is in charge of every department, 


ALBERT G.HARKNESS,M. A. 
Professor ot Latin 


Joun F. Genune, Pu. D. 
Professor of English 


Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand they are not required to complete ‘he study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corres- 
pondence schools have to offer, is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 








HARPER’S FEBRUARY PUBLICATIONS 





THE AMERICAN SCENE By Henry James 


This volume records in exquisite prose Mr. James’ impressions on revisit 
ing his native land after an absence of nearly twenty-five years. American 
cities have never before been accorded such wonderful descriptions as are to 
be found in the chapters on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Washington, etc. On the forest-fringed slopes of New Hampshire, on the 
sandy stretches of Cape Cod, or in the sunny warmth of Florida, Mr. James 
proves himself a consummate master of words with an eye ever keen for 
the picturesque. 


Crown 8vo. Uncut Edges. Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net. 





SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET By Edwin Lefevre 


The feverish life of Wall Street and the “wheels within wheels” of the 
stock market operations have never been so graphically revealed. There are 
an American girl and American millions to be won, and the hero makes a 
daring fight for them. The story culminates in a tremendous climax, such 
as only Wall Street could produce. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 





G600D HUNTING By Theodore Roosevelt 


This volume offers a series of fascinating tales of big-game hunting and 
out-door life in the West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
experiences before the beginning of his active political career when there 
was leisure to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf or antelope in true sports- 
man fashion. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE By Mark Twain 


This book is the result of years of careful investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
cult and writings and of the church which she has founded. It is an earnest 
effort to answer impartially those questions which the public generally have 
been asking about Christian Science. And while it must be ranked as the 
most serious and extended criticism of the subject that has yet been made, it 
is not without frequent tinges of humor which make it, while instructive, also 
deeply entertaining. 


Illustrated. Uniform with Book-store Edition of Mark 
Twain’s Works. Price, $1.75. 





BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL By Mary E. Wiikins Freeman 


A new novel by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman needs no further word of 
recommendation. “By tHE LicHT OF THE Sout,” shows this popular author 
on her chosen field of fiction, and at her best. A delightful heroine of New 
England ancestry; an unusual plot which hinges on a youthful marriage that 
is never revealed; scenes of village life—pathos and humor;—all make up a 
— of unflagging interest that will add to Mary E. Wilkins’ enduring pop 
ularity. 





Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
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